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' delights a bored and weary Chamber. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


” 


So far as the two “‘ historic ’’ parties are concerned 
the net result of the General Election is that in the new 
House 272 Unionists oppose 272 Radicals, whereas in 
the old House 274 Radicals opposed 274 Unionists. 
The odds and ends—Labour men, Nationalists and so 
forth—between them reap the benefit of this sweeping 
change. The Government parties claim, of course, a 
victory on the whole count; so we offer to their con- 
sideration this fact. On the total poll there was a 
reduction of some 330,000 votes, as compared with the 
number of electors who voted in January last. Two- 
thirds of this reduction is due to a decrease in the 


Radical and Labour vote; one-third only to a falling- | 


off of Unionists. 
Unionists in this election, as compared with the election 
of January, the Radicals and Labour men dropped two. 
This is especially remarkable as slackness in voting 
generally hits the Conservative side harder than the 
Radical. 


The other notable feature of this election—it was the 
same in January—is the victory of the Unionists in 
the English counties and boroughs. In England the 
Unionist is the strongest of the parties. The Coalition 
gets its strength from Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
Even if we regard the Coalition Government as a single 
honest majority, a fair distribution of seats would reduce 
it far below the majority required to pass a measure like 
the Parliament Bill. As things are, 5000 Irishmen are 
equal in voting power to 13,000 Englishmen; and the 
Scottish boroughs are also over-represented. Now the 


For every one vote dropped by the | 


| is floated 


of that ‘‘ gav rhetoric ’’ whose dazzling fence so much 
gay 


Both excel in 
the art of personalities, in biting sarcasm, in the flinging 
of flouts and gibes at the heads of Cabinet Ministers ; 
and both owe much of their popularity to the fact that 
their power of being disagreeable is generaily reserved 
for those with whom they happen to be temporarily 
associated. But while Mr. Healy can be passionate 
and pathetic, and sometimes rises to real eloquence, 
Mr. Gibson Bowles never attempts those flights, and, 
when he is not chaffing, his power consists in a deadly 
accuracy and a mastery of details which few take the 
trouble to master. Mr. Bonar Law is a very different 
type of Parliamentarian. He is serious, and argumenta- 
tive, and if he has a fault it is that of being occasionally 
too subtle for his audience, whether in the House of 
Commons or on the platform. Having been a Glasgow 
business man, Mr. Bonar Law handles the figures of 
Tariff Reform: more easily and clearly than his colleagues 
on the front Opposition bench. 


On the other hand, the elections have cast up 
no new personality of distinction. Generally there 
into the House of Commons on_ the 


_ tide of a General Election some man of reputa- 


tion in letters or science or law. There may of 


' course be among the new members some future leader, 


some potential Disraeli or Gladstone. But if there be, 
the gentleman has hitherto managed to conceal his 
light under a bushel. Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason have both retired from politics in 
disgust, at which we are not surprised. Indeed, we 


fear that it will become every year more difficult to 


Coalition group have polled some quarter of a million | 
more votes in Great Britain and Ireland than the 
_liament to the level ot Deputies and Congressmen, 


Unionists. On a fair representation of the people this 


would entitle them to a majority of twenty in the House | 


of Commons. 
Bill! 


Three interesting personalities disappear, for the | 
time being, from the House of Commons. Mr. Timothy 
Healy and Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles are both masters 


A majority of twenty for the Parliament | 


| 


induce men of intellectual distinction to enter what Lord 
Beaconsfield, in his private moments of bitterness, 
would call ‘‘ a stinking profession’’. In recent times, 
up to 1906 in fact, there were some social compensa- 
tions for the dreariness and degradation of the thing ; 
but these are fast disappearing, and when the payment 
of members is carried they will be gone. . In‘destroying 
our House of Lords, and reducing our membérs of Par- 


foreigners think, like the gravedigger in ‘‘ Hamlet ’’, 
that ‘‘ all the men in England be mad ”’. 


Mr. Haldane, we understand, is shortly to go to the 
_ House of Lords—so he and the Duke of Rutland will 
be ab‘e to discuss the disbanding of the Territorial Army 
across the floor instead of in the press. Mr. Haldane 
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has worked very hard and his work has told on him. 
Hard thinking in a department may wear down a man 
quite as surely as hard swearing on a platfiorm—though 
we dare say Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George think 
this second business the more heroic. 


If a persistent rumour does not lie, Mr. Haldane will 
not go alone to the Lords. It is said that Mr. D. A. 
Thomas and Mr. Alfred Thomas are also to go up: 
Mr. D. A. Thomas will qualify, we imagine, as one of 
the coal-owners, not as one of the coal-heavers. These 
two Welsh politicians were rarely able to hit it off in 
the House of Commons as they should have done, and 
therefore we dare say that ere long they will embrace 
opposite parties in the House of Lords. 


Mr. Lloyd George drives so fast that Mr. Churchill 
has been left clean behind. Mr. Churchill's fate reminds 
one of that of the cab-follower who runs panting behind 
the driver, trusting to get a small job with the luggage 
at the end of the journey—but the cabby has driven so 
fast that the poor follower (not being suffered to cling 
on behind) has at length been forced to stop and lose 
his coppers. The great State Insurance plan was actually 
thought and stated throughout the press to be Mr. 
Churchill's plan! The Prime Minister was to allot him 
this, having allotted Mr. Lloyd George the Old-Age 
Pensions scheme! But well-informed people knew 
much better. Mr. Lloyd George decided some time ago 
that Insurance should be not less his glory than Old- 
Age Pensions. His Sweet way, perhaps, diddled Mr. 
Churchill. At any rate, Mr. George now openly de- 
clares himself the parent of Insurance. He has told 
M. Longuet that his scheme will be part of the 1g11 
Budget and that its cost will be £:18,000,000. ** I have 
already got the money "’, he added. M. Longuet prints 
this in M. Jaurés’ ‘‘ L’Humanité ”’. 


So much for the scheme that was going to raise Mr. 
Churchill to the heights! The whole thing has been 
calmly, openly removed from him by this affectionate 
colleague. Truly a cruel example of ** taking the butter 
out of one’s mouth!’’ As to Land Nationalisation, 
Mr. George’s scheme is not yet ripe for publication. 
M. Longuet asked for his final solution of the land 
question. Mr. George smiled. M. Longuet felt con- 
vineed that the Minister was getting ready for the great 
step, ‘‘ Mais il ne me le dit pas ”’ So soon as he can 
purge the Front Bench of the moderates he will be 
ready with his land plan. Let no owner of land or other 
property be under the slightest delusion about this. It 
will be rushed forward far sooner than our people 
believe. 


Apparently the Labour party is not by any means sure 
of the Government on the matter of the Osborne judg- 
ment. They are suspicious ; they think the Government 
will very likely do nothing at all next session. This 
would be almost to insult the Labour men. They were 
not too well pleased with Mr. Asquith’s scheme of com- 
promise. It was something to be able to combine for 
political purposes without let or hindrance from the 
law; but it was very unsatisfactory not to be able to 
compel members to subscribe to the political fund. But 
if even this little bit of concession to them is not to be 
granted this year, why, it is flat rebellion against Labour. 
Well, we have no doubt that if the Labour members 
like to put on the screw, they can make the Government 
deal with the Osborne business next session, and very 
likely give them a great deal more than the Prime 
Minister held out in November. But they must not be 
afraid of voting in a body against the Government, if 
Mr. Asquith is refractory. 


We should like to know, by the way, where exactly 
the Independent Labour party got the money with which 
to fight the election. Is anything known about this 
most interesting question at the offices of the N.L.F.? 
Also, why were there so few splits this time between 
Independent Labour and Independent Liberalism? 
Again, if Independent Labour is so independent that it 
can fight elections without going to Trades Unionism 
for a levy, without going to America, without going to 


Liberalism, why trouble any more about the Osborne 
judgment? 


Mr. Page Croft, the member for Christchurch, 
is a very worthy and energetic politician, to whose 
right arm we wish more power. He has sat, we 
fancy, for one Session in Parliament, and he should 
be on his guard against taking himself too seriously 
or he will throw a shade of ridicule on the little 
band with whom he acts. In Thursday’s ‘‘ Times ”’ 
he has a *‘ Manifesto ’’ of his own, or, to be accurate, 
of the Reveille Committee, which strikes us as unique. 
The sentiments are excellent if the style lacks finish; 
but we cannot quite connect them with the politics of the 
hour. Thus, Mr. Croft says, ‘‘ the Constitution shall 
never be surrendered ’*. Unfoftunately, the House of 
Lords have already, of their own free will and proper 
motion, declared that they have no right to exist, inas- 
much as an hereditary ‘peerage shal! no longer give its 
possessor the right to legislate. Is not Mr. Croft 
M.P. a little like Matthew Arnold’s young man from 
the country, who, when the perambulator was upset, 
was not “‘ at the centre of the situation ’’? 


One can understand that in some of the East End 
constituencies, where there is not unnaturally an anti- 
Semitic feeling, it might be against a candidate to be 
a Jew. But one would hardly have thought this would 
be so anywhere else. Therefore, when in a letter to the 
Saturpay Review the other day a correspondent mis- 
takenly referred to Mr. Mallaby-Deeley—the member for 
Harrow—as partly of Jewish origin, it did not seem 
to us a matter serious enough to need correction. But 
we observe that certain Radical papers have been quot- 
ing this letter to create prejudice against Mr. Mallaby- 
Deeley, both in his constituency and out of it. It is a 
low-down game, but some Radicals have their own 
idea of electioneering etiquette. As everyone who 
knows anything about him is well aware, Mr. Mallaby- 
Deeley comes from no Jewish stock. 


The best speeches in the election were not quite ali 
spoken by Front Bench men. At the election in the 
Wick Boroughs, for example, Lord Tullibardine made 
a speech which was witty, original, and searching; vet 
hardly a word of his speech found its way into a London 
newspaper. He showed that the policy of the Coalition, 
by destroying the House of Lords, must revive the veto 
of the Crown, which has not been exercised for two 
hundred vears; and that this must end in an attack on 
the Crown by the whole body of the extremists, should 
the Sovereign at any time resist the tyranny of a 
Cabinet. One Minister, indeed, has actually spoken of 
**a clear road to the Throne’’! To revive the veto 
of the Crown in this spirit is worthy of a Machiavelli 
of republicanism. 


” 


The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ tells us in courteous 
phrase that it is ‘* the-height of absurdity ’’ on our part 
to infer from anything said in its leading article of 
Monday, 12 December, an admission that there have not 
been two elections which turned on the Lords question. 
Let us see. The ‘‘ Westminster *’ says this: ‘‘ Good 
or bad, it was the theory of the Tory party, and for the 
avoidance of worse trouble at the beginning of the next 
reign the Government accepted it ’’. Accepted what? 
Clearly the theory of the Tory party. What was that? 
That the election of January was fought on the Budget, 
not on the Lords question. If the Government accept 
this theory, they cannot at the same time claim that 
there have been two elections on the Lords question. 
They may still privately believe there have been, of 
course; that is a different thing; and the ‘‘ West- 
minster ’’ seems to have confused the two. As to the 
‘* Westminster’s ’’ words ‘‘ and [the Government] sub- 
mitted to a second election ’’ on the particular issue 
‘* of the House of Lords ’’—this can be made to square 
with the context either or merely the private view of the 
writer or by construing thus : ‘‘ a second election which 
would turn on the particular issue ’’, etc. These words 
cannot in any case derogate from the admitted accept- 
ance by the Government of the ‘‘ Tory theory ”’ that 
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the January election turned on the Budget, not on the 
Lords. 


Whitefield’s Tabernacle is not to be rated, after all. 
The S. Pancras Borough Council has decided that the 
certificate as a place of worship is good enough. We 
see no reason why the Albert Hall, or any other hall 
where political meetings are held and musical entertain- 
ment provided, should not apply for a similar exemp- 
tion. If Whitefield’s is to go free, there is nothing to 
prevent any public hall in London resisting the payment 
of rates. One prayer-meeting a week might for form’s 
sake be held in the Queen’s Hall, and the rest of its 
activity be regarded as accessory. There are many 
senses in which the Queen’s Hall is a good deal less 
secular in its entertainments than Whitefield’s. To 
regard Whitefield’s as simply a place of worship is 
absurd. It has long ceased to be that even in the 
main. A great deal of Radical religion is a sedulous 
likening of Unionist policy and principles to the Scarlet 
Woman and the expression of gratitude to heaven for a 
Radical Ministry. Radical religion at Whitefield’s is, 
at bottom, little else. 


‘ 


Here are some “ prayers *’ taken down verbatim in 
a Baptist chapel at Rochester: ‘‘ We give special 
thanks to God as Nonconformists that in Rechester, 
a cathedral city, a centre of high Anglicanism, a 
veritable stronghold, Nonconformity has won. I praise 
God. Oh! that every Nonconformist knew the history 
of the House of Lords! They have been persecutors 
of Nonconformity. There are many freaks in nature 
and in everyday life, and we have to be patient with 
them. . . . We have to thank God for a victory for 
righteousness, temperance, liberty, and truth. God 
has made it possible for His servant to represent Him 
in the affairs of the nation, a servant who has served 
Him so well in the past. We are thankful for the 
stand he has made for God. We thank God for all that 
has been done, and we trust Him to grant victory for 
truth and liberty, and for the people’s good. Let not 
drink prevail, let not tyranny hold the reins, let not 
injustice rule.’’ 


If there is one feeling which is quite universal in all 
classes of society it is an indifference to, or rather a dis- 
gust of, politics. Pericles once said that indifference 
was the only quality which they would not tolerate in an 
Athenian. Unfortunately, the vast majority of men are 
indifferent to politics, as it is only natural they should 
be, rage the politicians never so furiously. Godwin, 
in his very interesting history of the Commonwealth, 
repeatedly observes that through the war between the 
King and the Parliament, and through all Cromwell’s 
usurpations and deeds of violence, the bulk of the nation 
remained apathetic. And so it is to-day. The past 
twelve months have been filled with the most exciting 
and novel transactions, from a political point of view. 
Our whole system of taxation has been revolutionised. 
The House of Lords, with six centuries of tradition 
behind it, has collapsed like a house of cards. Yet 
ordinary people are quite unmoved, and cannot be in- 
duced to take the most languid interest in the matter. 
Have “ the sublime instincts of an ancient people ”’ (to 
borrow a phrase from Disraeli) at last deserted us? 


There is at least one branch of the Free Trade and 
Protection question that ought certainly not to be 
subject to the Referendum—that of the import of 
criminal aliens into thig country. Statesmen should, 
if needs be, deal with this matter over the heads of 
the people. We hate the idea of basing a political 
agitation on a tragedy such as that of the murdered 
constables at Houndsditch, but it seems as if nothing 
save a series of tragedies of this kind would arouse the 
politicians to the danger the nation runs by allowing 
all this human rubbish to be shot into its capital city. 
It is to be hoped the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ and ‘* Daily 
Express ’’ and ‘‘ Evening News "’ will rouse the honest 
English working men in the East of London to rebel 
against this evil ; it is only the popular papers with huge 
circulations that can rouse feeling in such a matter. 
At the next election all the candidates for the East End 


should be made to pledge themselves absolutely against 
alien immigration. 


People who live snugly away from it talk wisely of 
the vast improvement in the East End and of the dis- 
appearance of the slums there. They should go to, say, 
the Grove Street district at eleven or twelve at night 
and see something of the life that is lived by tens of 
thousands of people there. A single filthy room will 
afford sleeping quarters for two families, and the truth 
seems to be that the sanitary officers do not interfere 
much because it would be hopeless and dangerous to 
interfere. To clean the Augean stables needs Hercules, 
and the best-meaning sanitary inspector is not exactly 
that. The vast majority of the creatures who live in 
these houses are foreigners of a very low type, wretched 
Russian and Polish Jews and Jewesses largely, and the 
whole of this great settlement is infested by criminals. 
In all probability the men and the women who are 
‘* wanted ’’ for the Houndsditch crime are in hiding, 
more or less safe, within quite a small space. The 
reward offered of £500 should be well advertised. To 
secure these men alive would indeed be worth five or 
ten times that sum. 


On the whole the English working men and women 
in the East End hate this alien population, and deeply 
resent its privileges. The alien Jew raises the rents, and 
the honest working man has to leave his house, which is 
thereupon filled with sweaters, the miserable victims of 
sweaters, and thieves and anarchists. The honest or 
semi-honest part of this degraded foreign settlement 
lives on rye bread, with Dutch herring for its delicacy 
or dessert. It is unkempt and very filthy. For firing 
in cold weather it often depends on coke burnt in zinc 
baths set in the middle of the single room which shelters 
a whole family or two whole families. There is no 
fireplace ; the smoke, or some of it, can go out at the 
door or through a broken pane of glass. Here those 
industrious foreigners, who are not breaking into 
houses or shooting policemen, sit making clothes out 
of cloth probably pilfered; or cabinets and chests of 
drawers out of old egg-boxes. And our humanitarian 
has a muddled idea that thereby England is aiding 
oppressed nationalities 


Captain Trench and Lieutenant Brandon were sen- 
tenced at Leipsic on Wednesday to four years’ im- 
prisonment in a fortress for espionage at Borkum. 
Under the code it appears that the offence is treason, 
and it is so called in the charge against the officers, 
though they are not German subjects. There was 
an immense array of thirteen Judges, and an air of 
grim earnestness about the proceedings in considerable 
contrast to the Helm trial here. Our Court tended to 
minimise the allegations of German espionage. The 
German Attorney-General asked for publicity, to prove 
to Germans, presumably, that it is really the English 
who want to invade Germany and that they are getting 
ready for it. The anxiety of the Attorney-General to 
show that the officers were to communicate with 
‘* Reggie ’’, that ‘* Reggie ’’ is an Admiralty official, 
is explained by.a case against a Frenchman in 1893. 
It was held that the intention to communicate informa- 
tion to a foreign Government was sufficient, though it 
was not technically ** secret ’’. 


The Austrian Cabinet has resigned, but it will con- 
tinue to administer the affairs of the country until after 
Christmas. The collapse is due to the attitude of the 
Poles, an important section of the Ministerial majority. 
The Poles wanted money for the execution of canal 
works in Galicia, and found it intolerable that their 
demand should be refused by the Finance Minister, who 
is himself a Pole. On the withdrawal of their support 
the Ministry resigned without waiting for a hostile vote. 


The meeting of the farmers of Western Canada in 
Ottawa throws forward a fact which has long been 
observed with alarm by Canadian statesmen. There 
are two Canadas to-day—East and West. The West 
hates the railway and the tariff, and would welcome a 
reciprocal arrangement with the United States in its 
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hurry to get cheap machinery from the South. But the 
manufactures of the East have grown up behind the 
tariff, and have made Canada an independent country— 
independent, that is, of America—which before she was 


not. The agitation against the tariff is short-sighted 
and largely factitious—the work of an_ interested 
minority. But this minority will increase and become 


louder with every year that imperial preference is with- 
held. The national policy of Canada is in the direction 
of closer union with Great Britain ; but it would be idle 
to ignore that in default of this there is always the 
alternative of American reciprocity, and that there is 
a growing body of interested men who are ready to play 
the American game. 


Lord Crewe at the British North Borneo dinner made 
handsome acknowledgment of the work of the Chartered 
Companies. Surrounded as he was by so many men 
who have assisted that work, he could hardly help it. 
The British North Borneo Company may be the last of 
a long list of semi-private, semi-public bodies which 
have done the spade-work of Empire. When Rhodesia 
becomes part of United South Africa, as Sir West 
Ridgeway suggested, British North Borneo will be the 
only country governed from an office in the City of 
London. In America, in Africa, in the East, Chartered 
Companies have shown that the secret of government 
is not only with Whitehall. ‘* They must not belittle 
the work done by the Honourable East India Com- 
pany ’’, said Lord Crewe. If there had been no 
Honourable East India Company it may safely be said 
that Lord Crewe would never have been Secretary of 
State for India. 


Mr. Justice Phillimore and Mr. Justice Horridge, 
sitting as a Divisional Court, have upheld the decision 
of the County Court Judge against Mr. and Mrs. Dann, 
the advertisement agents, in the matinée-hat case. Mr. 
Curzon also appealed against the County Court Judge, 
who had deprived him of his costs after holding that 
Mr. Dann could not sue him for payment for arranging 
the matinée scene. But the Court would not interfere 
with the County Court Judge’s discretion. There was 
no new element in the appeal. The Court held, as the 
Court below did, that a contract to bring a case into 
Court merely for advertisement is against public policy 
and cannot be enforced. It gave little weight to the 
argument about a possible breach of the peace being 
a consequence of such an agreement. 


The extension of the Mall to Charing Cross is an im- 
provement on which the nation should have insisted long 
ago. The scheme should have been complete for the 
Coronation next vear, but of that there is now no hope. 
The mischief is that it is everybody's business to bring 
off the scheme: therefore nobody moves. It is the 
business of the Government, of the Westminster City 
Council, of the L.C.C. Progress is now impossible till 
these three have made up their minds what they will 
pay towards the improvement. The L.C.C. offers to 
stand a third of the expense on condition that the other 
two parties stand the rest. The Westminster City 
Council is willing ; the Government is not. Really the 
nation should take the matter into their own hands. It 
has hung fire toolong. This is a national business, and 
it should easily be possible to raise the necessary third 
(some £50,000) by subscription. Perhaps, after all, 
the Government will be pressed into doing something. 


It is appalling to think that the lives of three hundred 
and forty-two men engaged in their ordinary daily occu- 
pation should be destroyed in a moment. This is the 
dreadful event which has occurred at the Pretoria Pit, 
Bolton, in the Yard mine. There were over four 
hundred men in the Arley mine, which communicates 
with the Yard mine, who were in imminent danger of 
the same fate. Their rescue was largely due to their 
splendid courage and discipline, which prevented panic 
when they felt the explosion. As it is there is only one 
colliery explosion which has been more destructive, that 
of the Oaks Colliery, Barnsley, in 1866, when three 
hundred and eighty-eight men were killed. 


THE LEIPSIC TRIAL. 


HE task of the peacemaker between Germany and 
England is not an casy one. No sooner is one 
stumbling-block removed than another makes its 
appearance. The tension which has existed for several 
years is perhaps growing slightly less taut when we 
have the cases of Lieutenant Helm and the Borkum 
incident, which—save for certain restraining influences 
at work—might make it acute once more. The trial of 
Captain Trench and Lieutenant Brandon was doubtless 
conducted with all propriety according to German 
custom, but it contrasts sharply with the lenient and, 
it was thought at the time, politic treatment of 
Lieutenant Helm. This springs from the fact that the 
offence of espionage in Germany excites more genuine 
concern than in this country. Surrounded as she is 
on land by great nations armed to the teeth, even the 
consciousness of armed strength, prodigious in its 
character, never lays to rest the apprehension of attack. 
We are accustomed to hear *‘ German spies *’ talked of, 
but do not attach any serious meaning to the charge. 
We have lived secure for so long that fear is hardly 
materialised enough to make us severe; though sus- 
Picion sometimes makes us almost as absurd as all 
Continental nations may be at a given moment. 

The defence of the accused officers seems to have 
been conducted with ability and all possible points were 
taken, but it was of course impossible to maintain that 
they were not engaged in collecting information and 
did not intend to convey it to the Admiralty when 
obtained. Much of what they saw anyone could see, 
and, beyond the entry into the Borkum hattery, it 
seems that it must have been difficult to find facts suf- 
ficient to establish the infringement of secrecy necessary 
to secure a conviction. Technicalities apart, it could 
not be contested that the two oflicers were engaged in 
trving to penetrate German naval and military secrets 
with a view to benefiting their own country in the event 
of a war and injuring Germany. Therefore it was 
evidently impossible to expect a technical acquittal. 
Had such an outcome of the case been possible it also 
appears that the Court would then have been compelled 
to hand back to the released prisoners all their plans 
and notes. This would obviously have been a dénoue- 
ment that no State, however quixotically inclined, could 
tolerate for one moment. They could not have escaped 
conviction in any possible circumstances. The ques- 
tion is whether the severity of the sentence is what 
we might have expected from the legal tribunal of a 
chivalrous rival. The answer to this is not so easy. 
Four years in a fortress is, indeed, not so terrible as it 
sounds. The fear is that to the ordinary Englishman 
it may suggest dungeons and chains. Very far, of 
course, from the truth. Confinement in a fortress is 
not incompatible with a not inconsiderable amount 
of personal freedom. But it is none the less irksome 
and wearisome. Such serious punishment contrasts 
unfavourably with the indulgence shown to Lieu- 
tenant Helm, and may therefore, we fear, do harm. 
It is true the information gathered by that gentleman 
amcunted to nothing, but his intention was the same, 
though it cannot be said that his arrest saved England 
from grave danger, as the Public Prosecutor alleges 
was the result for Germany when the soldier arrested 
Lieutenant Brandon. 

We did not, however, require to learn that German 
authorities regarded an infringement of military secrets 
as a grave offence. We were rather hopeful that the 
occurrence of these two incidents might be turned by 
both peoples into an occasion for the promotion of 
better feeling. We cannot blame ourselves for having 
lost any opportunity so far as the Helm case was con- 
cerned. If anything, we treated the whole matter too 
contemptuously, but certainly we erred on the right 
side. The President of the Leipsic Court, doubtless 
with perfect propriety, declined to have any knowledge 
of the Helm case. That was judicially correct, but the 
two peoples have knowledge of it. It now remains for 
supreme authority in Germany to win goodwill in Great 
Britain by the exercise of that chivalrous instinct with 
which the Kaiser's nature is so highly gifted. 
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But, even if our hopes are justified in the near future, 
we must still regret profoundly the recurrence of these 
incidents. On those actually engaged in military or 
naval pursuits they have little effect. Both the 
Englishmen convicted of this offence have by their con- 
duct throughout earned the respect and admiration of 
their German comrades, but the effect on the mass of 
the population can hardly be otherwise than sinister. 
It has been already pointed out in one German news- 
paper that the obtaining of such information is part of 
the duty of the technical advisers of all countries, even 
the most friendly. Still there are many proceedings, 
all most necessary and justifiable, that we do not want 
exposed to public criticism and which, though well 
understood, are better in the background. 

There was a more serious aspect that this case once 
wore which we are relieved to find has disappeared. It 
was said that many arrests had been made of German 
subjects alleged to be in the pay of England and in the 
habit of supplying us regularly with information. If 
there were any truth in this or not, we do not know. It 
is a perfectly legitimate use of Secret Service funds, 
though the act is particularly infamous on the part of 
the recipient of the bribe. Both our officers were, how- 
ever, expressly acquitted of any attempt to obtain in- 
formation by any other means than their own wits and 
energy, which is a ground for approval and commisera- 
tion with failure, as has already been shown by the 
conduct and language of highly placed German officers. 

It would certainly have appeared at first sight that 
the proper ground of conviction would have been the 
minor count of attempting to procure information with 
a view of communicating it to a foreign Power. But 
the Act on which the case was founded is so clumsily 
drafted that had the conviction been on that ground 
alone the only punishment could have been penal servi- 
tude. It required conviction on a graver charge to 
ensure a more lenient sentence. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that this trial coincides with 
the discussion sure to arise on the subject of the Dutch 
fortification of the Scheldt. Nobody pretends that this 
is being carried out for Dutch objects alone. It is clear 
that German interests are at the bottom of it, and we 
must shape our policy accordingly. Hardly any pre- 
tence is made at Berlin that the absorption of Holland 
into the sphere of German control is not certain in the 
near future, and indeed the geographical position of 
Germany makes it vital to her. This need not neces- 
sarily be effected by annexation, but it is settled German 
policy, and we must be resolved exactiy how we shall 
take it. We do not despair of a reasonable entente 
with Germany, but it can only be effected if we are 
immensely powerful at sea and have a clear view of our 
own ends. The Borkum incident is therefore particu- 
larly deplorable if it inflames national jealousy when it 
is desirable it should be appeased. There is yet oppor- 
tunity for the German Emperor to turn it to good 
account—and indeed it is quite understood that these 
severe sentences, like those passed on the French 
officers, will presently be mitigated. 


THE POLITICAL PAST AND FUTURE. 


“THE General Election is over, and all that can safely 

be said about it is that the result is unsatisfactory 
to both parties. Naturally Conservatives would have 
preferred a definite pronouncement in their favour. 
Had they been able to place their policy before the 
country in time to enable the electors to grasp its full 
merits, we have no doubt that the Government would 
have been decisively defeated. But at the time of the 
meeting of the Conference the Conservative policy had 
not been fully developed, and during its session this 
defect could not be cured. As soon as the Conference 
closed, the Radicals with characteristic slimness rushed 
the Dissolution and succeeded in producing the im- 
pression—which all who took part in the Conference 
must surely have known to be false—that the Con- 
servative proposals were a mere dodge adopted at the 
last moment for electioneering reasons. The truth is 
‘that the conduct of our leaders has in one respect been 


more creditable to their hearts than to their heads. 
They have insisted on treating Mr. Lloyd George and 
his allies as if they were gentlemen—a mistake for 
which there is not any obvious excuse. In future we 
trust that they will remember the ancient proverb, He 
who sups with the devil must use a long spoon, and 
enter upon no more secret Conferences with the present 
Ministry. 

If, however, Conservatives have reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the upshot of the electoral contest, the 
Radicals are even more disappointed. For them an 
improvement in their position was essential. They are 
the attacking party. That they have only maintained 
their position is equivalent to a defeat. (They will 
hardly claim a gain of two as practically strengthen- 
ing them.) If a besieged fortress repels an attack 
it is poor comfort for the assailing forces that, 
though repulsed, they had not been driven off the 
field. The Radical majority in the last Parliament 
was confessedly too small for revolutionary purposes. 
In the new Parliament it is not only no greater, 
but, if it be weighed as well as counted, its authority 
is materially less. *Gains in the poorest parts of 
South London and the Eastern Counties do not com- 
pensate for losses in Cardiff, in Lancashire, and in 
Scotland. The more intelligent the electorate the 
greater has been the Unionist success. And when the 
electoral expedients of the Radical party are examined 
further heavy discounts must be taken off the nominal 
value of Radical victories. Organised misrepresenta- 
tion, appeals to class feeling and to the most sordid 
pecuniary interests of the poorest electors, have been 
among the weapons freely employed by our opponents. 
It is said in some quarters that the election has been in 
the nature of a Referendum. Nothing could be more 
false. The essential feature of a Referendum is that it 
is confined to one particular question. Throughout the 
country this was the very last thing which the Radicals 
desired. Old-age pensions and the so-called food taxes 
were the topics in which Ministerialist orators delighted, 
and if these were not sufficient some attack on the person- 
alitv of the Unionist candidate was added, more remark- 
able for its virulence than its accuracy. Eyen if 
circumstances compelled a discussion of the Constitu- 
tional question, the Lloyd-Georgites usually confined 
themselves to crude vulgarities about the peerage and 
its ancestry or suggestions that the Unionist proposals 
for Reform and Referendum were neither serious nor 
sincere. 

It was this last charge which did the Unionist party 
most harm. That it is absolutely without foundation 
we of course know. But there were circumstances 
which gave it sufficient plausibility to make it 
damaging. To begin with, there was the appearance 
of haste and want of consideration, due to the Radical 
tactics by which, as we have explained, they contrived 
that half of the Unionist plan should be contained 
in the Rosebery resolutions of last summer and half 
in the Lansdowne resolutions produced under the 
shadow of the Dissolution. But, besides this, there 
was a certain ambiguity in the resolutions themselves 
and still more in the speeches by which they were 
recommended. Not many months ago some very 
highly placed Unionists denounced the Referendum, 
now an important—as we think the most important— 
part of the Unionist policy. Even Mr. Balfour himself 
was not as clear as might have been wished. His 
earlier allusions to the Referendum were almost apolo- 
getic, though he always made it evident that he him- 
self was in favour of its adoption. Once adopted it 
was evident to any sensible man that it must be applied 
to Tariff Reform. It is therefore a pity that this was 
not explicitly stated at Nottingham, especially since 
some of Mr. Balfour’s own colleagues apparently did 
not perceive that this was inevitable. A similar hazi- 
ness existed as to Unionist proposals for the reform of 
the House of Lords. The exclusively hereditary con- 


stitution was in terms abandoned. But the future com- 
position of the Second Chamber was so loosely defined 
that it was open to Ministerial controversialists to 
suggest that the reformed House would be limited 
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in numbers but in other respects substantially identical 
with the present Assembly. 

We do not say these things with any desire to criti- 
cise the Unionist leaders. Nothing is easier or less 
creditable than for a beaten army to blame its generals 
for defeat. For many reasons the Unionist position 
during the last few months has been extraordinarily 
difficult and complicated. But if the General Election 
has done nothing else, it has cleared the air. The 
Government policy is now plain beyond the possibility 
of doubt. Their minimum demand is the Parliament 
Bill. That must be accepted before they will even 
discuss a reformed Second Chamber. Except for some 
truly amazing letters in the ‘* Times ’’ and other 
journals, we should have thought that the Unionist 
reply was equally unambiguous. For weeks and 
months they have asserted on every platform that the 
effect of the Parliament Bill if passed would be to 
establish a single-chambered Constitution and that the 
preservation of the House of Lords under such con- 
ditions would be worse than its abolition. Either this 
view is true or it is not. If it is not true, the Unionist 
party richly deserve to lose the confidence of the 
country for a generation. The electors will and 
ought to say that a party which for electoral 
advantage asseverates that which it knows to be 
untrue cannot any longer be trusted. As for the 
morality of Unionist conduct and speeches on this 
assumption, we say nothing because there is no- 
thing to be said. For ourselves we have always held 
and still hold that the Parliament Bill would establish 
a single-chamber Constitution, and we shall believe, 
until we are forced to think differently, that the 
Unionist leaders and their respectable followers are, as 
they have constantly asserted, of the same opinion. 
In those circumstances surely the Unionist course 
is clear. The Parliament Bill must be resisted till 
resistance is no longer possible. It is said that if the 
House of Lords refuse to pass it, that assembly will be 
abolished. The reply is simple. Unless the Second 
Chamber is to be a reality it had much better be 
abolished. We have never been able to admire those 
persons who commit suicide in order to avoid execution, 
or the French aristocrats who unresistingly allowed 
themselves to be arrested when arrest meant certain 
death. There appears to be a strange disease overtaking 
some Unionists. Not long ago they were urging the 
adoption of Home Rule in order to avoid defeat by the 
Home Rulers. Now they wish to accept the destruc- 
tion of our bicameral Constitution in order to preserve 
the Second Chamber. No wonder that plain men are 
beginning to ask themselves what is the use of a Con- 
servative party which tolerates such a perversion of 
Conservatism. We earnestly appeal to the leaders of 
the party to make it clear that they have neither part 
nor lot in these manceuvres. Let them lay down in 
unmistakeable terms the principles for which we stand— 
a strong and impartial Second Chamber, so that no 
legislation not desired by the people shall become law 
without their assent; the Referendum in case of irre- 
concileable difference of opinion between the two 
Houses, so that any legislation genuinely desired by 
the people shall quickly become law, and resistance to 
all schemes for the disintegration of the Empire however 
speciously disguised. Under a standard so emblazoned 
we may renew the battle with well-grounded hopes of 
ultimate triumph. Let us, above all things, remember 
that defeat follows. vacillation as certainly as night 
follows day. If the trumpet gives an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle? 


THE ALIEN POISON. 


HE public have been really stirred by the murders 

in Houndsditch. For two whole days they have 

considered the problem of the alien criminal ; the danger 
is that in two more they may forget it. 

Everyone conversant with criminal matters or with 

the practice of the County Courts knows the prodigious 

part played in the more sordid crimes and the shadier 


business transactions by the alien population of the 
East End. It does not often attract attention by sen- 
sational forms of violence. Its métier is rather to 
follow the safer and more lucrative bypaths of crime 
which make small demands upon the physical courage 
of the practitioner. Receiving stolen goods, training 
boy thieves, keeping brothels, swindling whether 
within or without the law—these are the criminal arts 
of which the alien denizen of Whitechapel can claim to 
be the most skilled exponent. ‘True there is a murder 
from time to time in the alien quarter, usually of a 
woman or a drunken and helpless seaman. Crimes of 
violence are not the alien’s forte; and the Hounds- 
ditch murders are more probably the work of a panic- 
stricken coward than of a daring and reckless criminal. 
This is no matter of prejudice or first impression, but 
of judicial statistics. Out of 323 aliens convicted in 
London against whom deportation orders were made 
in 1909 116 had been convicted of larceny or receiving, 
116 of crimes connected with prostitution, and ten of 
wounding or assault. But the alien who is guilty of 
more sensational crime does at least this service to 
the land of his adoption—he calls attention for the 
moment to the existence of himself and his more re- 
tiring kindred. The facts require attention, and 
require it now. 

Eastward for nearly two miles along the Mile End 
Road from Aldgate Pump lies the London ghetto. To 
the north its boundaries are ill defined; to the south 
it is hemmed in by the British populations of Shadwell, 
Ratcliff and Limehouse. The alien has no fondness 
for the waterside, and the waterside people offer him 
little encouragement to dwell among them. Within 
these limits is clustered almost the whole alien popula- 
tion of London, except for a small and mainly Christian 
colony in Soho. It is worth while to see in what form 
it has impressed itself on the national life. 

Within the last two years police officers have twice 
been murdered by armed criminals, and in each case the 
murderers were aliens. Of the whole prison popula- 
tion of England and Wales in April of 1904 the alien 
proportion was 3.32 per cent. The two facts are signi- 
ficant. In December of last year the percentage of 
aliens in prison had fallen to 1.97 per cent., but how 
far this is a genuine decrease due to the deportation of 
undesirables and how far the result of the strong in- 
ducement which the Aliens Act of 1905 offers to 
criminals to conceal their place of origin is a question 
which only the imagination can decide. But it must 
be remembered in estimating the criminality of the alien 
that neithei figure includes the criminals among the 
hopeful offspring, born in this country, of the undesir- 
able immigrant—a class which makes up probably 
three-fourths of the population of the ghetto. 

There can be no question, however, that a real re- 
duction in alien crime has been effected by the passing 
of the Act; a reduction which, though small in itself, 
is an important indication of what might be done. Even 
under the present Act, in the words of the official state- 
ment, ‘‘ it may be doubted whether the influence of the 
expulsion provisions is as potent as it might be made ”’. 
It may very well be doubted, when it appears that last 
year an alien was convicted of an offence and sentenced 
to be deported for the fourth time in succession. But 
there can be no manner of doubt that the influence of 
the immigration provisions is suffering in the same way. 
Neither the criminal courts nor the immigration 
authority have applied the law with the rigour which 
the case demanded. It would be interesting to know 
what justified the Home Secretary in removing in March 
of 1906 the restriction on immigrant ships which he 
himself had imposed in the previous December. The 
general ground on which the Radical party opposed the 
Act in 1905 and have discouraged its enforcement ever 
since is not easy to discover. Mr. Churchill did his 
utmost to destroy the Bill in Grand Committee, and he 
and his party did succeed in getting a much weaker 
measure substituted for the original Bill. Then Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone nearly nullified the Act altogether by 
laying down that whenever an alien immigrant repre- 
sented that he was fleeing from political persecution he 
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was to be given the benefit of the doubt. Obviously 
after this any alien could get in. No wonder those who 
had to administer the Act lost all spirit. The policy is 
not even a good one for electioneering purposes. The 
British worker resents with a perfectly sound instinct 
the infusion of inferior elements into the race; and the 
naturalised alien has no desire to see further competition 
in those sweated industries which he has made his own. 
The only possible justification for the policy of welcome 
to all aliens not demonstrably criminal or seriously 
diseased, and of the blind eye to those who suffer from 
either or both disabilities is a sentimental one. 

There is something high-sounding about the ‘‘ open 
door ’’, something seemingly generous in the offer of 
asylum to political offenders and religious refugees. 
Indeed if the criterion of generosity is the resulting 
detriment to the giver, the generosity of England is of 
no mean order; for the right of asylum has in fact 
rendered a large tract of East London an asylum for 
the defective and criminal of all Europe. The political 
criminal, whom we welcome so warmly that not even 
his immediate chargeability to the rates is ground for 
exclusion, is not infrequently a person whose politics are 
so inextricably mixed with crime that the criminal is 
more apparent than the politician. Of all the argu- 
ments that have ever been put forward in favour of 
the open door the most monstrous in its disregard of 
facts is that which urges the betterment of England 
by the infusion of new blood. Let any man who seeks 
to weigh its truth walk through some streets of 
S. George’s or Whitechapel where English is not 
spoken—Middlesex Street or (save the mark !) Christian 
Street for choice. He will see whether we have there 
any source of prosperity to the country or betterment to 
the race. The English themselves, it is said, are aliens 
and a mongrel people. But the aliens who made the 
English were men who came with spear whetted and 
sword in hand, snatching from a weaker people 
the land they could not guard; not the miserable 
weaklings in body, soul and mind who crawl up from 
the docks to make of Whitechapel a sore and an 
offence. If men there be in Europe stronger than we 
are, better than we are, bolder than we are, why, let 
them come and prove it upon us if they can, as our 
forefathers did upon those that withstood them; at least 
they will raise up in England a race nobler than our 
own to carry on this business of humanity and empire 
when we are dead. But in the meantime we give to 
the off-scourings of humanity what we intend by sword 
and Dreadnought to keep from strangers of our own 
race, our own virtue and our own religion. 

The tide of aliens flows still, now faster, now slower, 
some 100,000 in the year. Every year the old boun- 
daries of the ghetto are extended, the outlandish names 
over the shop doors creep further down the street, the 
sound of strange tongues is more and more pervasive. 
They come not by right of conquest, of virtue or of 
strength, but because our eyes are shut and the homes 
of our rulers are beyond the sounds and stenches of 
the ghetto. But the time must come when our 
children will realise, if we fail to do so now, that for 
the sake of a sentiment, a bubble reputation of 
generosity, we are selling the birthright of the English 
people. 


oe 


**FLAT, STALE AND UNPROFITABLE.”’ 


Are a time of great excitement and much effort 
general staleness usually sets in. In the fray 
we can all lay to with vigour and have no doubt that 
every stroke we deal or parry is of enormous conse- 
quence not only to ourselves but to all the world. In 
the heat we do not stop to think and so we have no 
misgivings. We have no doubt that we are absolutely 
and entirely right and the enemy hopelessly and utterly 
wrong. The combatants can really enjoy themselves, 
at any rate up to a point. The labour and effort may 
be appalling, but zest carries them along. But the next 
morning things do not look quite the same. The empti- 
ness and quiet after all the stir falls very flat; flatness 


and staleness engender misgivings and querulousness. 
Did it. matter so much after all? Have we not rather 
been making fools of ourselves? What does it all come 
to? If we had lost, the world would not have come 
to an end. If we had won, we should not have the 
millennium. Was it worth it? Perhaps, is it not just 
possible, there is something to be said on both sides ? 
This mood—the discontent of staleness—does not last 
very long. Thankfulness that the hullabaloo is over 
soon begins to be felt: enjoyment of rest comes on 
and with it a clearer view of the position. But the 
intermediate stage, the wretchedness of vacuity after 
extreme strenuousness, cannot be escaped. The next 
morning after election most of the combatants in an 
election, if the truth were told, are inclined to be, some 
actually are, a little ashamed of themselves. And it is 
amongst the inconsiderations of our Government that 
they so timed the election that the headache stage 
after it could hardly be over in time for Christmas. 

If the full combatants on either side feel this anything 
but divine discontent after an election, what are the 
mass of the people, the herd that is goaded to the polls 
but certainly does not fight, likely to feel? No row 
is so unpleasant to those in it as to those outside it. 
The politician who sees ‘‘ Vote for Smith—the only 
true man ”’, surviving, torn and dirty, on a wall months 
after everybody has forgotten all about Smith or his 
truthfulness, is at any rate reminded of a good square 
fight, and that always has its joys. Truly, though, a 
ridiculous cadaverous-looking thing is an_ election 
poster that has outlived its occasion. All the emotion, 
the enthusiasm and antagonism that boiled around it has 
died down, and the silly poster goes on repeating its 
cold, its ridiculous catch-word, not a soul marking it. 
The pensive countryman who suddenly comes across a 
tree defaced with the remains of ‘‘ Vote for ’? somebody 
is naturally wrathful. Probably he was not much 
interested in the election while it was on; it is an out- 
rage, he thinks, to be brought up against it when it is 
allover. The non-combatant is always inclined to think 
an election, after it is over, much ado about nothing. 
He knows it upsets his business; disturbs his pleasures ; 
fills the paper to the exclusion of things he likes better. 
He does not mind joining a crowd to see the results and 
cheer—very often with sublime indifference which side 
has got in. But the whole thing seems to him rather 
nonsense—and by no means only to the fool or 
unpatriotic. The truth is he usually has no clear 
idea what the noise is all about. He would find it 
difficult indeed to tell us all about the war and what 
they killed each other for. He knows about the two 
parties, and usually regards himself as belonging to one 
of them. But did not the keen spirits, the fighting 
partisans, look after him and prime him, he would not 
care much which side won, and is by no means sure, in 
his heart, that one party is not just as good and as bad 
as another. Is it likely he will be able to examine on 
their merits the crowd of questions, all mixed up 
together, which he hears about only from advocates on 
either side? In this election it was absolutely impossible 
for the great majority of voters to come to any conclu- 
sion as to the Referendum. They had not time even 
to learn what a Referendum was. An intelligent Scotch 
elector would not vote for the Tory because the Tories 
were for ‘‘ taking the tax off the Referendum and 
putting it on tea and sugar’’. This is literally true. 
Not knowing, then, what the contention is about, is it 
strange that the general public are inclined to be im- 
patient of elections ? 

In this election the public has taken less interest 
than usual. It did not expect an election; it did not 
want one. From the moment of King Edward’s 
death political enthusiasm fell to zero. The Conference 
closured discussion on the only burning question, and 
the public was quite willing to be closured. In this 
state of aversion from politics the public suddenly found 
itself face to face with an election. Naturally, almost 
necessarily, it declined to take the election with any 
keenness. It would not trouble itself about it. The 
closeness of modern party organisation prevents a really 
small poll, but no one that took any active part in the 
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campaign could help seeing that the public were not 
interested as they were in the election of January. They 
were bored ; towards the end “‘ election results ’’ were 
not even a good newspaper draw. The cheap paper had 
to find a crime for headline. We were all sick of it. 
Who, indeed, could help rejoicing that Orkney and 
Shetland was not contested? That last irritation we 
were spared. And now that it is all over, what is the 
public thinking about it? ‘‘ All for nothing ; just as we 
were; all the row and the upset of business and 
Christmas absolutely for nothing.’’ This is what the 
public is thinking. This is what strikes them; 
what they really care about. The public will never 
concern itself very seriously with politicians’ conten- 
tions which strive to show that each side has won. 
They are not affected by Liberal talk about a trium- 
phant victory and complete satisfaction with the result, 
nor with Tory showing that it is not a Unionist defeat. 
The general public is not political enough to take any 
fine points, they know they have had to put up with a 
General Election which has resulted in virtually no 
change, and they fully believe that it has been all for 
nothing. The election has gone on into Christmas 
week, and, all for nothing, they have had only a few 
davs in which to make the most of Christmas trade. 
We have no doubt at all that this aspect of the elec- 
tion will have its effect on the public attitude to the 
party system. If they are going to be worried with 
endless elections that come to nothing, they will begin 
to think some other plan must be devised. They 
would think it even more if they realised how small was 
the difference in votes polled between the parties in 
power and the party out of power. Redistribute the 
places in the House in proportion to the votes polled by 
the two sides, and the country would be surprised to 
find how true it is to say this election comes to nothing. 
One advantage of the Referendum is that it can hardly 
come to nothing. It must either give effect to a pro- 
posed change or stop it for some long time. If an 
insufficient majority is obtained, the proposal will drop. 
The verdict in that case may perhaps be indecisive, but 
the result will not be. We assume that under Referen- 
dum a bare majority will not be enough. A public sick 
of elections may be glad to try the Referendum. That, 
too, may be a nuisance, but it will never be wholly un- 
profitable and will not take so long to get through. 


THE CITY. 

USINESS has been very quiet on the Stock 
Exchange this week, but the markets have at 
times been lively to watch owing to the holiday 
mood which prevailed. The best part of one session 
was devoted to horseplay and improvised entertain- 
ments; on a second day the street hawkers in the 
vicinity of the ‘* House ’’ did a roaring trade in paper 
garlands with which members and clerks gaily de- 
corated the interior of the building. The morning of a 
third day was rendered comparatively monotonous by 
the Committee's order that all the elaborate trappings 
were to be taken down on account of the danger of fire ; 
but many dealers found a relief from their disappoint- 
ment in music—of a kind; while a few, with tambourine 
and dance, gathered in a harvest of gold, silver and 
copper coins for various charities. So the week has 
dragged slowly, though not monctonously, While, 
however, business has become more and more restricted, 
the markets have shown remarkable strength. A few 
firms who can boast a good investing clientéle have 
apparently been comfortably supplied with orders for 
high-class stocks, and these have kept quotations firm. 
On the other hand, speculative transactions have 

dwindled away almost to vanishing-point. 

As the end of the railway half-year approaches many 
estimates are being made of the dividends that may 
be paid by Home Railway companies. It is calculated 
that the three chief goods-carrying lines—the North 
Western, Midland, and Great Western—may be able 
to distribute ? per cent. more on their ordinary stocks 
than they did for the year 1909; but it is thought that 


the directors will probably content themselves and their 
shareholders with 4 per cent. increase. The tone of 
this market remained very strong until the latter part of 
the week, when profit-taking over the holidays caused 
a reaction. Americans have been supported by pro- 
fessional purchases in anticipation of the reinvestment 
of part of the $220,000,000 of dividend and interest 
money which will be distributed at the beginning of 
January; but very little attention has been devoted 
to the market on this side. 

The South African market has made a good showing, 
despite a few disappointments. The Nigel Company 
has passed its dividend owing to shortage of labour, and 
the Crown Mines directors have deemed it prudent to 
pay only 5s. 6d. per share instead of 6s. 6d. This, how- 
ever, is only a temporary recession, it is hoped, the 
smaller payment being necessitated by a combination 
of influences which time and good management will 
remedy. Dividend reductions have also been made by the 
Ginsberg Company (10 per cent. against 124), the New 
United Main Reef (5 per cent. against 7), the Glencairn 
(5 per cent. against 10), the New Kleinfontein (10 per 
cent. against 124), and the Kleinfontein Estates (also 
10 per cent. against 123). In contrast to these must be 
mentioned the increase from 35 per cent. to 4o in the 
New Primrose payment, and the initial dividend of 
5 per cent. by the Knight Central, while the Central 
Mining tos. distribution and the Witwatersrand 
(Knight's) 174 per cent. dividend are the same as on 
the corresponding occasion last year. The dividend 
reductions in this section serve as a timely reminder 
of the speculative nature of even the best class of 
mining shares. Premier Diamond shareholders have 
also had to face disappointment in the passing of the 
dividend on the deferred shares, although 5s. could have 
been paid had not the directors adopted the policy of 
caution, pending improved labour supplies and a better 
vield from the mine. 

The terms of the provisional agreement between the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company have now been published 
in brief. The Western will give the ‘‘ Anglo’’ an 
unconditional guarantee of 3} per cent. on_ its 
£7,000,000 of capital. This would provide 6 per cent. 
for the preferred ordinary stock, 3? per cent. for the 
ordinary stock, and 14 per cent. for the deferred ordi- 
nary stock. It appears, therefore, that the deferred 
stockholders are getting a very good bargain, the 
average dividend for the last ten years having been only 
ros. od. per cent. However, the details of the agree- 
ment have not been published, and it is argued in some 
quarters that as last year’s deferred dividend was 1} per 
cent. and as the company’s prospects are good, the 
directors should have held out for terms which would 
secure better treatment for the deferred stockholders ; 
but this argument presupposes that the deferred divi- 
dend will now be restricted to 14 per cent., whereas 
there is no apparent reason why the company should 
not distribute more if it earns more, it being distinctly 
stated that the two companies will continue to work as 
separate concerns. 

In regard to the tea ‘‘ boom ’’ which has been widely 
advertised during the last few weeks it is necessary to 
sound a note of caution. The outlook for the tea- 
planting industry is certainly good owing to the short- 
age of the crop, but it has been discounted to a con- 
siderable extent by a continued improvement in share 
quotations caused by carefully selected purchases on 
behalf of persons who are in the business and know 
what they are buying and how much they ought to 
pay. The tea-share market, moreover, is rather 
limited. When there is a good demand it is difficult 
to find shares, and when there is a reaction it is still 
more difficult to get rid of them. Moreover, many 
of them are of the somewhat awkward denomination of 
£10 each, and carry-over facilities are not always ob- 
tainable. Consequently much care should be exercised 
in choosing purchases, and the shares should be taken 
off the market. 
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TWO MONTHS OF THE PORTUGUESE 
REPUBLIC. 


By ExperTvus. 


IV.—SECRET SOCIETIES IN PORTUGAL. 
(Concluding article.) 


PERHAPS the worst thing in the Portuguese 

revolution was the use which the revolutionary 
conspirators confessedly made of anarchical and athe- 
istical secret societies. I need hardly point out that 
the employment of such allies is a mistake because, 
having once gained a foothold in the barracks and on 
the battleship, they cannot easily be ejected. They help 
to establish a republic, because a republic is, in their 
opinion, a half-way house to their ultimate destination— 
and that destination is anarchy. The republicans 
cannot say to them ‘‘ Halt! Thus far and no further !”’ 
For the anarchist’s programme does lead further, and 
in order to reach his goal he can stir up mutiny against 
President Braga even more easily than he stirred up 
mutiny against King Manoel. 

I may be unjust, however, to the present rulers of 
Portugal in describing them as republicans. They are 
Probably out-and-out anarchists themselves. Senhor 
Magalhaes Lima has been the mouthpiece of the 
republican party in London and Paris, but some of his 
speeches have quite an anarchical flavour. On his 
recent return to Portugal, for example, he publicly con- 
gratulated the sailors on revolting and refusing to obey 
their officers as soldiers obey their officers in automatic 
countries.* That the good folk who ‘‘ run’? this so- 
called republic are really anarchists is also shown by 
the fact that when the revolution took place in Lisbon 
most of the soldiers wore as an emblem a small button- 
hole photograph of Buica, the murderer of Dom Carlos. 
They had been told by the secret societies that by doing 
so they showed that they accepted the republic, or, as 
it would perhaps be safer to call it, the new state of 
things. 

It is no secret that Magalhaes Lima is a Freemason. 
He has proclaimed it himself from the house-tops. He 
frequently admitted the fact in France, and he has 
publicly avowed it in Portugal (see the ‘‘ Mundo”’, 
3 November 1910). I need not say that this is contrary 
to all Masonic etiquette in this country, but Masonry 
on the Continent is quite a different thing, of course, 
from Masonry in England or America. 

Magalhaes Lima is the head of the ‘‘ Gremio 
Lusitano ’’, the chief lodge of Freemasons in Portugal, 
and the fact that he was recently sent to England and 
France to prepare public opinion for the coming coup 
seems to indicate that the Freemasons had something 
to do with that coup. This theory seems still more 
probable when we remember that, just before the 
murder of Dom Carlos, the same high Masonic official 
was sent to the same countries on the same mission—to 
announce the coming of a republic. In ‘‘ Franc- 
Maconnerie Démasquée ”’ (at the end of 1907 or the 
beginning of 1908) l’abbé Tourmentin (who had prob- 
ably wormed the secret out of some penitent Mason in 
the confessional) publicly told Dom Carlos ‘‘ to be on 
his guard ’’ and “ to beware ”’. 

At that time money was collected among the Free- 
masons in Brazil ‘‘ for the welfare of the Portuguese 
Masons ’’. Soon after the King was murdered, and the 
Brazilians seem to have had good reason to believe 
that this was how their money had been spent, for they 
broke off all relations, it is said, with the Portuguese 
brethren. It is a fact that just before the murder of 
Dom Carlos very unusual meetings were held by the 
** Gremio Lusitano ’’ and that lodges of Carbonarios 
began to spring up all over Portugal. To these lodges 
belonged Affonso Costa, the present Minister of Justice, 
and Buiga, the King’s murderer. 

A few weeks after the murder of Dom Carlos, it 
was announced that a secret association called the 


* His exact words were: ‘‘ You are men, free like other men, 
and not automata, instruments and slaves, as is the case in the 
automatic countries’’.—*' Mundo'’, 3 November. England is 
now, by the way, to have the very doubtful honour of receiving 


** Registo Civil ’’ had plotted to murder Dom Manoel. 
The ** boots ’’ of a Lisbon hotel came to the office 
of the Catholic journal ‘‘ Portugal’’ with papers 
proving, he said, that Senhor Braganca, the president 
of that association, had commissioned him to murder 
the young King. The editor sent him to the police 
authorities, under whose direction he drew up a formal 
legal document relating to the affair. A few days after 
the informer died of poison in the hospital. The 
republican editors, and especially Dr. Alberto Costa, 
the anti-clerical editor of the ‘‘ Mundo ’’, maintained 
that the informer was insane and had poisoned himself. 
It may be so, but when we consider that Lisbon is 
honeycombed with secret societies, and that nearly all 
the doctors (like Bombarda, for example) belong to these 
societies, it is just possible that the ‘‘ boots ’’ may have 
been right after all. 

A few months after this, Dr. Alberto Costa himseif 
was found poisoned. The rumour ran that in the secret 
society to which he belonged the lot to kill King Manoel 
had fallen on him, and that as he did not want to 
commit this crime he either did away with himself or was 
poisoned by some of his fellow members. 

A number of other mysterious deaths followed imme- 
diately after, all of them in Lisbon or in the neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon. There was naturally some excitement, 
but the republican papers pooh-poohed the theory which 
connected these deaths together, and said that they were 
all of them quite accidental. Then the corpse of a man 
was found floating in the sea one day at Cascaes, and as 
the case looked very suspicious a thorough inquiry was 
made. Some very singular secret-society. documents 
which were found in the pockets led to the arrest of 
this man’s murderers, and finally the crime was brought 
home to one of the secret societies—the Carbonarios. 
The drowned man had belonged to this association and 
had been employed in smuggling arms through the 
Custom House for the conspirators, who were then 
getting ready to overthrow the monarchy. Finally he 
had been discovered, but a warning had reached him in 
time to allow of his escaping to Spain. In Spain he 
could not obtain any work, but that did not worry him 
much, as the brethren sent him a regular monthly 
allowance. Suddenly this allowance was stopped, and 
he returned to Lisbon to see what was the matter. 
Learning from his lodge that for some reason or other 
it would pay him nothing more just then, he lost his 
temper and threatened to betray them. His mysterious 
death followed soon after. 

Senhor Almeida, the judge who had charge of this 
case, happened to be one of the two or three honest and 
independent judges in Portugal, so that he devoted him- 
self with great energy to the solution of this problem. 
The inquiry led him into strange regions. He soon 
found himself groping in a dark subterranean maze of 
the Carbonarian societies which had planned the murder 
of Dom Carlos. All the guilty parties became known 
to him, and it is significant that Affonso Costa, the 
present Minister of Justice, was watched carefully at this 
time by detectives. Just as a flood of light was about 
to be thrown on the convolutions of a conspiracy which 
might challenge comparison with any plot ever hatched 
in underground Russia or among the alien anarchists 
of Houndsditch, the Progressist Ministry resigned. 
Among the fallen Ministers was Senhor Dias Costa, an 
upright and determined man, whose support had been 
necessary to Judge Almeida in following out this terrible 
inquiry. 

Under the next Premier, Teixeira de Souza, these 
investigations were suddenly stopped. This was very 
natural, for Teixeira de Souza seemed to have been 
mixed up in some mysterious way with Alpoim, Affonso 
Costa, the Republicans, the Freemasons, the Car- 
bonarios, and the regicides. It is not impossible, 
indeed, that Judge Almeida would have discovered de 
Souza’s connexion with the conspirators if he had 
pushed his inquiry any further, for de Souza was 
becoming strangely restless about this investigation, 
and for no apparent reason he had spoken vehemently 


this gentleman as the successor of the Marquis de Soveral. 


against the right of the judge in question to conduct it 
at all. 
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He may now set his mind at rest, however, for the 
first step taken by Affonso Costa, after that gentleman 
had appointed himself Minister of Justice, was to send 
for Judge Almeida, telling him to bring with him all the 
documents relating to his famous investigation. That 
any of those documents are now in existence is ex- 
tremely improbabie. (See the ‘* Mundo’’, 11 Novem- 
ber, in which there are over two columns devoted to ‘‘ o 
chamado crime de Cascaes—um incidente da con- 
spiracdo que teve por epilogo a Republica ’’. In this 
account we are told that the prisoners were all set at 
liberty. Thus the guilty parties in a long series of 
poisonings and drownings are set free and the Republi- 
can Government pooh-poohs all attempts to bring these 
crimes home to anybody.) 

Coming to the question how the King and the army 
and the Government were undermined by the secret 
societies, we find a superabundance of evidence. One 
of the conspirators, Captain Palla, who made many of 
the soldiers and sailors members of the secret societies, 
candidly explains in the ‘‘ Seculo’’ how he went to 
work. 

There seems to have been a close connexion between 
Teixeira de Souza, Alpoim, Affonso Costa and other 
party leaders. They all belonged to the same series of 
Freemason and Anarchist secret societies, and all helped 
one another, some working inside the monarchy, some 
attacking it from the outside. In the Lisbon letter of 
the ‘‘ Povo de Aveiro ’’ on 11 September, I find the 
following remarkable statement: ‘‘ The worst enemies 
of Senhor Dom Manoel have now become his Cabinet 
Ministers, and have bound him hand and foot. Has not 
Affonso Costa said to a foreign journalist, ‘ Alpoim’s 
business is to undermine the monarchy from the inside. 
We are working from the outside. It will soon fal] ’? ”’ 

Alpoim was, I may remark, the leader of a mon- 
archical party, and he was undoubtedly a traitor. Since 
the revolution he has become a republican. He did not 
contradict the above statement of Affonso Costa. 

As early as 14 August the ‘‘ Povo de Aveiro ’’ had 
said, in an open letter addressed to the King : ‘‘ Open 
your eyes, Dom Manoel! Read our warnings six 
months hence. You now trust Teixeira de Souza, 
Alpoim and Affonso Costa. Ask yourself at the end of 
six months who has won, they or you ’’. 

Sometimes members of the secret societies had a 
moment of weakness, a feeling of pity for the unfortu- 
nate voung King or for the college at which they them- 
selves had been educated. Some time before the out- 
break the Jesuits at Campolide received an anonymous 
letter, blank save for the one word ‘*‘ Beware !”’ 

The King had many far more striking and cate- 
gorical warnings. In Senhor Homem Christo’s paper 
of 21 August there is an open letter to him in which 
he is told distinctly of the approaching revolution. 

** Senhor Dom Manoel ’’—so runs this communica- 
tion—‘‘ Your Majesty has entrusted the government 
of this country to your worst enemies. They are plot- 
ting against you, and their plots are of a most serious 
. (‘‘ muito graves ’’) character. 

‘* | cannot go into details, for I have given my word 
of honour to keep silent, and I am a man of my word. 
But this much I can say. Your Majesty’s throne is not 
, Safe. Your Cabinet Ministers have joined hands with 
your enemies .. . A king should have his special 
police. Do not confide in those whom you imagine to 
be your friends. . . . Your worst foes are now to be 
found among your present Cabinet Ministers and the 
heads of the political parties which support them. . . 

‘** A republican journal has said : ‘ Is the Government 
trying to become Liberal? In that case it is committing 
suicide ’. 

** Another republican journal has said: ‘ The more 
the monarchy gives us, the more we shall ask. As long 
as the present régime remains, it will not have a 
moment of rest. If the King wants order let him say 
to us: Found a republic’. A gang of disreputable 
politicians wish to make themselves rulers of this 
country. But the country does not want them. Your 
Majesty has the hearts of the majority of your subjects ”’. 


THE FEAST OF THE SIMPLE. 


ONE of the Church’s festivals takes us as does 
Christmas with such a stride into the past. The 
centuries have touched with their colour almost every 
other. Even Easter, still lit with its gold and lilies, has 
set its songs anew ; Easter, even where its feast is eaten 
on the last midnight of that week of Passion, and wel- 


comed with the universal kiss of peace, is become’ 


modern, complex, mysterious. But Christmas still 
speaks in its earlier tongue. The poets, so afraid on 
other occasicns not to be themselves, so afraid in other 
themes to be beset by the echoes of what other men 
have sung, try, when it comes to carolling, to catch the 
trick of older singers, to echo the lilt of ancient airs. 
They, who value their modernity above all else, can 
bring none of it to Christmas; there the fine phrase 
vanishes, the illusion fades ; instead we have the plain- 
ness of quite other years, the broken sentences that a 
child might say. And there, as one writes the fact, 
one writes the reason—that a child might say them. 
Christmas keeps its simplicity because over the feast 
of Christmas a Child presides. The world soon forgets 
the import of its ceremonies, but it can remember that 
its ‘‘ boxes ’’ of to-day had their beginning in the 
gold and myrrh and frankincense which nineteen 
hundred years ago were offered to a Babe. What 
myrrh may remain on Monday in the grudged half- 
crown will be tendered, it is true, to those who have 
outgrown every other privilege of the cradle. But 
though, somehow, the giving has gone wrong, the 
dedication remains: Christmas is still the children’s 
season, and we may still, if we are minded, dip in the 
waters of its vernal joyousness our sometimes gruff and 
stolid selves. And in those waters, as in that other 
pool by the sheep-market which an angel troubled, 
might be left the ailment of maturity could we but 
understand their virtue. And yet to understand is 
easy, for the waters’ virtue is the child’s as well— 
simplicity. Not innocence, that always goes in white, 
and wears a little blindly its wide-open eyes; not 
ignorance, which is often but innocence overgrown, its 
red ankles showing under the scanty skirt. Simplicity 
is dressed in drab and goes unnoticed ; but it has learnt 
to see. For this simplicity is not a synonym for silli- 
ness, it is the otherwise of duplicity. Not to this does 
the strange woman cry, or, if she cry, will ery in vain ; 
for this is the simplicity, not of random acceptances, but 
of renunciation. And that scene, dear to so many a 
painter, on which the first Christmas dawned, is at once 
herald and proof of the new appeal. New in a sense 
it was not; it is as old as philosophy, but it was too new 
for the Jew. The people who made a golden calf for its 
god at the earliest opportunity knew better than to look 
in stables for the birth of a King. But the East, the 
musing mystical East, had other views of Kingship. 
Its Kings already had been the renouncers, and it paid 
its tribute without misgiving in the manger, being led 
there by a star. It counted the signs of heaven above 
the signs of earth, and knew of other regalia than the 
sceptre and the Throne. And so met and parted the 
two simplicities, the one that had mastered life by 
despising it, the other that was to find life by losing it. 
Different methods, but the same end; and the end, 
liberty—liberty to take the wider view, to iook at more 
worlds than one, to get off the high road where 
humanity drags groaning its needless loads of pretences 
and appearances, to weigh the worth of that lumber 
which a man exchanges for his soul. 

It is because man so seldom turns his head, because 
he accepts so readily the yoke of convention, is so 
easily persuaded to credit to the majesty of labour his 


ignoble sweat, that only when he is a-dying he per- °° 


ceives that green fields, in which he might have played, 
were ail the while lying about that dusty track. And 
what hindered him? Well, for the most part his pos- 
sessions. ‘‘ If you are a seer ’’—and it was a seer who 
said it—‘‘ whenever you meet a man you will see all 
that he owns, ay, and much that he pretends to disown, 
behind him, even to his kitchen furniture, and all the 
trumpery which he saves and will not burn, and he will 
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appear to be harnessed to it, and making what headway 
he can.’’ It was a seer who said it, but he had learnt 
his seeing from another, from that Seer of the Great 
Simplicity, who, like every seer before Him, had seen 
that men were heavy laden; but who saw, as none 
before had seen, that they were laden by themselves. 
The East had preached renunciation; the Greek forti- 
tude; Christ spoke repose. Whether the burden were 
power, greed, wealth, ambition, the prescription was 
the same—get rid of it. The young man who had 
conquered the commandments went away sorrowful, 
because he had great possessions. No wonder he was 
sorrowful. His question voiced the world’s pathetic 
fallacy—that happiness comes by adding something to 
what one has: ‘* What lack I yet? ’’ But the trouble 
was not in what he iacked, but in what he had; he was 
harnessed to so much of kitchen furniture ’’. So he 
went back to his possessions, or what he took for such, 
for clearly it was they that possessed him, since he 
could not leave them. He resembled the man who 
claimed as a prisoner the foe from whom he could not 
escape. Freedom is the test of power, and a man only 
has what he can use. That is the simplicity which was 
born on Christmas Day. It was the meaning of to 
have. ‘‘ Naked came I, and naked shall I go’, cried 
Job dismayed, with his children slain and his camels 
taken; but naked he was not till he stripped off him 
that splendid resignation with which he ended his 
lament. A man only has what he can use; and every- 
thing called his which he cannot use, uses him, and 
uses him badly. It is easy enough to double one’s pos- 
sessions; another matter to double one’s content; and 
content is but containing : what a man can hold. It was 
the simplicity of Bethlehem to enlarge that content; to 
tell us that there is no man so poor but he may have the 
world for his possession ; not for his own, but for his 
use. He may have everything if he will lay claim to 
nothing. The castaway could boast himself monarch 
of all he surveyed, and the vaunt is one dear to 
humanity ; but so much depends on the point of view. 
‘So many of us only survey the back garden. We are 
always looking, as it were, from the kitchen steps. 
The world, indeed, is our inheritance only so far as we 
have none other. An Englishman, and not an English- 
man only, calls his house his castle ; and so it often is, 
in a sense other than the claim intended, for he is in the 
keep. It is a common aim to earn sufficient to make 
ourselves independent. But property can make no man 
independent; it but makes him dependent on a new 
master, and adds, moreover, at every increase a host of 
others who depend on him. A pauper ig your true 
independent, who owns not even a piece of hemp from 
which to depend should he wish to hang himself. But 
that is a greater matter than was here set out upon. 
It was not of the Great Simplicity that one meant to 
speak; of the single coat and of the smitten cheek. 
But of the simplicity of sufficiency, the philosophy of 
just enough. ‘‘ He that gathered much had nothing 
over, and he that gathered little had no lack.’’ Those 
are the terms on which the bread of life is served out 
to us. We may gather enough for our own eating, 
but it breeds worms in the cupboard; it will not keep 
till morning. Manna was the first sermon in the 
philosophy of just enough. No man could make a 
“* corner ”’ in it; all men had to gather it daily side by 
side. And that is the great claim of simplicity, that 
it brings man in touch with his fellows; it leaves his 
hands free. 

And that touch, year by year, grows harder to attain. 
We point to all our admirable public institutions, we 
are always anxious to add to their number—schools, 
hospitals, asylums, institutes. We instance these to 
prove what Christianity has done for us: this large 
exercise of charity and forethought for those who have 
gone down in the struggle. Yet to how much does our 
charity amount? Are not those great dark enclosing 
walls, behind which we shut away the grievous sights 
of life, testaments rather that we are careless than that 
we are kind? We pay our subscriptions, we organise 
dances, concerts, bazaars, and build the needful prison 
for pain—but why? Is it not to shift from our shoulders 


a personal charge, to convert what would be a private 
bore into a public duty? Every charity, excellent as it 
may be, inevitable as it may be, which enables us to 
discharge an obligation to our brother by handing over 
some unconsidered coins for his relief, may be to his 
benefit, but is greatly to our loss if with such 
discharge we are content. It is this gradual loss of 
contact with the unfortunate outcome of the fading 
simplicity of manners which deadens our sympathies 
and flatters the complacency of our neglectful hearts. 
Better for us the shuddering dole to a beggar than the 
heedless cheque for sickness which we will not see. 
And here, since this is the season of appeals, may we 
end with one? Of old there was but one word, hospes, 
for guest and host, because they ‘‘ exchanged ’’ hos- 
pitality. We as hosts to-day have built houses, guests’ 
houses, which we call hospitals. You might call them 
hosts’ houses just as prettily ; only, alas ! though guests 
are always to be found there, the hosts have a habit of 
keeping out of the way. We pay for our guests’ enter- 
tainment, but we do not like to go near them. That 
is not the finest form of hospitality ; indeed, it might 
very easily be improved. To the sick, who have no 
superfluity of such things, there is much in a welcome, 
a remembrance, even in a farewell. We might offer 
them now and again a smile or a word of sympathy 
as our tessera hospitalis, a token very sacred to those 
who need it, and we might perhaps learn too by an 
enlarged experience that, more often than is reported, 
men have ‘‘ entertained angels unawares ’’. 


“THE BLUE BIRD.” 


RITING to a gentleman who had ventured to 
elucidate ‘‘ The Shaving of Shagpat ’’; George 
Meredith declared that an allegory was hateful to the 
English. On the contrary, there is good reason to 
believe that no nation loves an allegory better. “ Was 
there ever a more popular book than ‘* The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’? The Englishman loves a hidden mean- 
ing. He will carry this love to the extreme of ab- 
surdity. The first question an Englishman asks him- 
self when confronted with a picture or a piece of music 
is—W hy was it written, or what does it mean? Ruskin 
knew what he was about when he presented his 
countrymen with a new theory of art. I have been 
told that the true esthete would as soon contemplate a 
great picture upside down as any other way. His en- 
joyment is a matter of line and colour more than a 
matter of story, or meaning, or moral. But the typical 
Englishman does not care a straw about line and 
colour; and when Ruskin came with his moral test, 
which every man might apply for himself and be as 
infallible as any other man, naturally this comfortable 
critic was hailed as Daniel come to judgment. A room- 
ful of ordinary Englishmen will listen with uncertain 
and puzzled minds to a piece of music whose form is 
as simple to see as a square or circle. Tell them at the 
end that it is about a snowstorm, or a waterwheel, or 
the wind in the forest, or Sunday afternoon by the sea, 
and their faces will brighten with intelligence and 
pleasure. The merest hint of a hidden meaning is 
enough. I have met scores of people who have drawn 
deep philosophy from ‘‘ The Hunting of the Snark ”’. 
I knew one man who modelled his conduct upon the life 
and fortune of the famous citizen of credit and 
renown—I mean John Gilpin; and a few years ago a 
society was formed in Oxford for the systematising 
of vast stores of philosophic truth abstracted from 
‘* Peter Pan ’’. There is no limit to what an English- 
man will do, or to where he will go, when once he 
gets on to the track of a hidden meaning. 

Here is one of the reasons, at any rate, why ‘‘ The 
Blue Bird’? is a popular success. For an English 
audience ‘‘ The Blue Bird ”’ is full of hidden meanings. 
Light is the friend of man. Wonderful! Fire is his 
servant; bread is his oldest comrade. How profound 
it all is! And happiness—ah! happiness is difficult 
to catch in this world of ours. There is nothing an 
Englishman likes better than to discover again an old 
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truth for himself ; and ‘* The Blue Bird ”’ is full of wise, 
old truth, presented as he loves it. He has all the thrill 
of finding the truth for himself, and very little trouble. 
For he dislikes severe mental effort. He likes 
** hidden ”’ truth ; but it must be very easy to find. The 
transparent sy mbolism of ‘‘ The Blue Bird ”’ is of the 
same order as the symbolism our fathers loved in 
Bunyan. Truth so simple that a child can grasp it, 
and given in the concrete. Light is the friend of man. 
As a general statement this would leave us cold. Con- 
cretely put—Light as a comely woman, with golden 
hair and a hidden meaning—that is quite a different 
thing. 

There is another reason why ‘‘ The Blue Bird *’ has 
succeeded. Maeterlinck has written for the theatre, 
and with a care for effects that could only be made in 
the theatre. For example, as a piece of theatrical 
technique pure and simple the Kingdom of the Past is 
as good as can be. All through the little scene terror 
and suspense are kept alive, and grow ever more in- 
tense, till at the end no horror could be too fearsome 
or too stark to put the climax to our emotion. The 
clock strikes as though it would never have done; and 
then in thick darkness the mind is a-stretch to know 
what is about to issue from the houses of the dead. All 
this dreadful expectation is roused with the light and 
deliberate skill of an author who is not poet and sage 
alone. He has mastered the technical art of play- 
writing, and has not neglected to be apprenticed to his 
tools. We are led passionately to expect some dread- 
ful climax; so that, when it comes, the simple truth 
that there are no dead, and the blesséd peace of the 
flowers, may fall on the mind as freshly as when first 
the thought was given. Who imagined that a thought 
as old as this could ever surprise the mind again? Yet 
in the mouth of Tyltyl it comes as a revelation. Asa 
piece of dramatic art—the art that above all others aims 
at putting the ancient human things in a living way— 
this little scene from the Kingdom of the Past has rarely 
been equalled. 

It was good to see ‘‘ The Blue Bird’’ again. I con- 
fess I went more to revisit my old friends the Dog and 
the Cat, Bread and Milk and Sugar, Water and 
Fire, than out of any very great interest in the new 
act. It was almost foregone that the Palace of Happi- 
ness would be a disappointing place; for, once a man 
knows he is there, it is time for him to be going. Does 
not the Blue Bird die or turn to black almost as soon 
as he is caught? However, into the Palace we went; 
and first we were introduced to the Luxuries. Among 
the Luxuries, by the way, whom should we meet but 
the Luxury of Being a Landowner. Maeterlinck, of 
course, cannot be expected to know; but really Mr. 
Trench might have explained the matter to him and 
have reasonably asked him to leave this Luxury out. 
Land, as we know from ‘‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest *’, has long ceased to be either a profit or a 
pleasure. It comes right, however, in the end; for 
Tyltyl turns the diamond, and the Luxuries stripped of 
their fine garments are sent howling away to herd with 
the Miseries. There is no lack of hidden meaning here, 
at any rate. As for the Joys and the Happinesses, to 
whom introductions followed in due course, they were 
all of them in idea poetic and delicately conceived. On 
the stage, however, they were a simple bevy of prettily 
dressed young women. Whatelse could they be? The 
Great Joy of Being Just is one thing : the Happiness of 
Running Barefoot in the Dew is another. But the only 
possible difference to be made between them in the 
theatre is that one is a little less lively than the other. 
The truth is that the new act is hardly up to the level 
of the act it replaces, which in the Old version was itself 
the weakest of them all. 

As to the old friends, I am not vet convinced that 
Maeterlinck has arrived at the Soul of the Cat. My 
own personal vision of the cat is almost antithetic ; 
and, though I do not put it forward as an alternative 
to that of Maeterlinck, I do claim on behalf of many 
who have observed and studied the cat that Maeter- 
linck does not put the whole truth. Maeterlinck’s cat 
is a conspirator, reaching his ends by a devious path, 


plotting in corners, inspired by malevolence and fear. 
Speaking personally, I have never met a cat who would 
descend to conspiracy. All the cats with whom I am 
acquainted, if they wanted a thing, would take it 
calmly and deliberately, as of right. The cat, as I 
know the creature, takes what it wants without pre- 
lude, and in high disregard of man and his ridiculous 
pretensions. The cat would scorn to conspire against 
man. It would be too absurd. Man is already his 
slave, and an exceedingly useful person to have about 
the house. 

I am at the end of my space, and I have said 
not one of the thousand things I meant to say in ad- 
miration of ‘* The Blue Bird ’’. It would be difficult 
to know where to begin ; and yet more difficult to reach 
the end. What a feast it is of simple truth, of poetic 
fancy, of happy pictures! The journey is long and 
adventurous. We travel back into the Past and for- 
ward into the Future: we wait by the houses of the 
dead, and within the halls of Night herself. Yet how 
easily the journey is made! It is a journey that a child 
may make, and all whose minds are not shut to simple 
wisdom. The wisdom of Maeterlinck in ‘*‘ The Blue 
Bird *’ is as old as any know who live in the Land of 
Memory. It will be fresh in the ears of those who are 
still waiting in the hall of the future—the tall figures 
with folded arms who are to be born, it is said, when 
all the children of men have gone down in the galley of 
Time. 


THE PURITAN KEEPING OF CHRISTMAS. 


O man can escape misfortune; not even Father 
Christmas. His evil fate overtakes him in the 
year 1644 and pursues him to the year 1660. During 
these gloomy days of Noll and Jack Presbyter and 
Barebones Parliament the old gentleman is arraigned, 
convicted and imprisoned, not once, but at least a dozen 
times; but the queer thing is (as folk remark) that 
somehow or other every year he forces his way out 
of gaol, though his hoar-frost locks and beard of snow 
remain stuck in the iron bars, and moves about just to 
show that he is still alive, and to make good men 
weep for his sorry plight and spiteful men to groan 
because he is still alive. 

Now the war between Father Christmas and the Long 
Parliament begins in this wise. The year 1644 has seen 
the felling of the Maypoles throughout the land, it has 
seen the muster in London of the preachers of schism 
and Marprelacy, who first place Jack Presbyter in the 
chair, and then conclude that the Liturgy of the Church 
of England has proved an offence to many of the godly 
at home and to the Reformed Churches abroad, and 
that its use even in the home must henceforth be 
forbidden, under penalty of five pounds for the first 
offence, ten pounds for the second, and for the third 
a year’s imprisonment. But these reverend mar- 
prelates are not yet quite of one mind whether they 
will make an end of Christmas. True, they wrangled 
in conclave on the matter last year, but after all some 
of them actually entered the pulpit on the day just for 
auld lang syne. But this year it chances that Christ- 
mas Day falls on the Wednesday, which is the day 
that they have appointed for the monthly fast ; and they 
determine that it is better for the people to go on with 
fasting and prayer. And Parliament solemnly ordains 
** that this day in particular is to be kept with the more 
solemn humiliation, because it may call to remembrance 
our sins and the sins of our forefathers, who have turned 
this feast pretending the memory of Christ into extreme 
forgetfulness of Him’’. However, the House of 
Lords craves for a Christmas sermon, and Mr. Edmund 
Calamy in black gown and bands rises to oblige. 
‘* This day ’’, he cries, ‘‘ is commonly called Christmas 
Day, a day that has been much abused to superstition 
or profaneness. It is not easy to say whether the 
superstition has been the greater or the profaneness. 
Some thought that though they did not play at cards 
all the year long, yet they must play at Christmas. 
Truly I think the superstition and the profaneness are 
so rooted into it, that there is no way to reform it but 
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by dealing with it as Hezekiah dealt with the brazen 
serpent. This year, God by His providence has buried 
this feast in a fast, and I hope it will never rise again. 
The Lord give us grace to be humbled in the day of 
humiliation for all our own and England’s sins, and 
especially for the old superstition and profaneness of 
this feast.’’ Thus ordain the Lords and Commons, and 
when the Houses are up and they walk from West- 
minster down the Strand they behold shops closed, 
constables fighting lads who are struggling to kick 
football under difficulties, and, saddest sight of all, 
fragments of holly and rosemary in the porches of the 
churches. And so it is in every year. The Reverend 
Martin Marprelate is strong enough to break the 
Christmas revel; but in place of the Christmas revel 
England celebrates every year, until the King comes over 
the water, a Christmas riot. It is in vain that the Mar- 
prelates’ pulpit and press thunder for sixteen weary years 
that Christmas Day is the heathen’s feasting day in 
honour of Saturn their heathen god, that it is the 
Papist’s Massing day, that it is the profane man’s 
railing day, that it is the superstitious man’s idol day, 
that it is the multitude’s idle day, on the which because 
they can do nothing they do worse than nothing. It is 
true indeed that the multitude does worse things than 
of old, as the Mayor of the City of S. Augustine learns 
on the feast of Christmas in the year of grace 1647. In 
that city, as the tearful Puritan annalist records, the 
most religious and God-fearing in the city show their 
piety by opening their shops and booths and seeking 
to turn an honest penny. Thereupon the malignant 
Prelatists gather themselves together to the number 
of two thousand, and start a fusillade of stones on the 
windows of these saints of the covenant. In the midst 
of the uproar the street urchins make hay of the costly 
stores, and the streets are littered with bread and meat 
and clothes and ornaments, that none shall ever buy. 
As the saints are shrieking at the approach of martyr- 
dom, Mr. Mayor in his robes of office gravely comes 
forward and, when the town crier has called for silence, 
proclaims that the law of God and the Parliament must 
be obeyed. Little honour does that law get from the 
malignants. Poor Mr. Mayor receives a hard knock 
over the head for his pains, and the lightsome fellows 
who lead the crowd cry aloud that Christmas and 
Charles are King, and, pushing aside the constable, 
rush pell-mell into the town hall and lay hold of the 
pikes and guns. Arms in their hands, they bundle Mr. 
Mayor and the local Justice Shallows out of the city, 
lock the gates and hold high wassail. The trained 
bands of the county, three thousand strong, must hurry 
up to save law and order, and only when they have 
breached the walls will the city of Becket and Laud 
bow to the Puritan edict. The Parliament men scowl 
when they hear the tidings, but they marvel not. Have 
they not seen even in the City the pump of Cornhill 
gay with rosemary and holly, and the constables who 
essayed to tear down that memorial of superstition fly 
with bleeding faces for a shelter from the cruel stones 
of the malignants? And so it is for many a year the 
Commons pass fresh ordinances against the evil, and 
the postboys ever ride in with the news that the 
counties are full of discontent, many insurrections 
having been made for the customs of Christmas. Still 
there is consolation. Fame reports that there dwells 
in the city of Bristol a lady of the Broadmead Chapel, 
Dorothy Hassard, wife of Matthew Hassard, of whom 
it is told ‘‘ that she keeps her shop open on the time 
they call Christmas Day and sits sewing therein as a 
witness for God in the midst of the city in the face of 
the sun and the sight of all men ’’, wherefore men call 
her the Bristol Deborah. 

‘So the Christmas Day of 1656 dawns ‘‘ the mourn- 
fullest day ’’, as John Evelyn sighs, ‘‘ that the Church 
has known since the Reformation ’’. And the Parlia- 
ment men are still groaning that they can get no rest all 
night for the preparation of the foolish day’s solemnity. 
‘“‘ It is kept stricter ’’, groans a Major-General, ‘‘ than 
is the Lord’s Day. One may pass from the Tower to 
Westminster and not see a shop open.’’ Meanwhile 
down a country road the red-coats are marching in 


arms against Christmas. ‘‘ It is a grievous thing ”’, 
says the Puritan Justice Shallow, ‘‘ that there be so 
sinful and strict observance of the superstitious day. 
The constable has just set two damsels in the stocks for 
eating mincemeat, yet here is this sequestered parson 
preaching in the church from which we haled him out 
six years ago.’’ ‘‘ And the people love to have it so ”’, 
mourns the captain of the troop. 

Meanwhile the old parson has scorned the Parlia- 
ment’s ‘*‘ law ’’ and has preached to the faithful folks 
who believe in the Birthday of Christ. There they 
are in the pews, malignants all. You see the stout 
farmers who brought the wounded heir of the 
manor to die in his father’s halls after the rout of 
Naseby field. You see the old parish clerk who often 
tells how he danced round the village bonfire after 
the wrath of God shattered the Armada’s sails, but 
who has until this hour never crossed the church’s 
threshold since the day that they felled the Maypole 
and sequestered the vicar. And there is the village 
fiddler who has had many an hour in the stocks since 
the day that the Saints began to rule. And there in the 
manorial pew sits the Squire’s daughter, Mistress 
Eleanor, who was in prison last year because she read 
to her dying father from the Book of Common Prayer. 
And now the sermon is over, the little flock is kneeling 
before the altar from which the rails have been broken 
down, when there is a rush and a shriek, and some of 
the red-coats pour into the church. ‘* Why are you 
thus assembled to the great dishonour of God, to a 
notorious breach of the law and the great scandal of 
the Government? ’’ shouts Mr. Justice Shallow. There 
is no answer. The soldiers’ muskets are pointed at the 
kneeling communicants; but no one moves. The 
parson continues the rite, and Mr. Justice Shallow 
turns pale. ‘‘ Take them as they go back to their 
pews ’’, he whispers to the Captain. ‘‘ Meanwhile I 
will end this at least ’’ ; and he tears off a sprig of holly 
from a pillar and crushes it beneath his foot. 

The soldiers are haling off the worshippers to gaol, 
and are speaking spiteful things of our Lord’s nativity ; 
and the Justice remarks to the Captain: ‘‘ Have we 
buried the superstition of Saturn to-day, think ye? ”’ 
And somewhere from the wood behind the church 
comes the carol : 


‘* I saw three ships go sailing by, 
On Christmas Day in the morning ”’. 


‘* Stop that! ’’ cried the Captain, and he forgot him- 
self and swore. ‘‘ Does it mean that Charles 
Stuart is sailing back?’’ he asked. Mr. Justice 
Shallow turns pale. The village gossips said that, to 
look at their faces, Mistress Eleanor and the parson 
went happier to the prison than did the Captain and 
the Justice to the alehouse that Christmas Day. 


THE LEANING SPIRE. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


has a thirteenth-century church with one 

of those aérial spires that are the glory of English 
stonework. It has now nothing else of beauty to see 
or think of, being a godless city of soot in a black 
country. From certain points one can detect in the 
spire a slight but distinct lean, the result—so builders 
say—of a subsidence which happened not so many years 
ago. It is appropriate that this spire with its spiritual 
point to the heights should have come to lean a little as 
if weary through the scene and life beneath. It was not 
always so in Andwell. Some people still live who can 
recall the spire straight, and Andwell a clean, old- 
fashioned place, twixt village and small town, comfort- 
ably off and quite famed for its lovely flower-gardens and 
wall fruit. To-day one might as well try to grow 
flowers in Andwell as grow them over a London 
chimney-pot. True, there is a week or two of green 
in the environs of Andwell in early May each year; not 
even the devil of soot can keep down the god of sap at 
the zenith of spring. After that, the green goes black 
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like all else at Andwell. It is the survival of the 
blackest through artificial selection. ; 

Andwell jogged quietly amid a farming, sporting 
district till the reigning and decaying family married 
into granite and became a great debenture-holder 
in the railway then starting. At once the place 
broke into a gallop of progress. Everything this 
family touched turned forthwith to steel. Coal was 
found all round the place, almost to the side of the hill 
at the top of which lies the great brown-purple moor : 
so everything this family touched turned forthwith to 
black. 

The steel strain, which was brought in on the male 
side, grew so strong in the family that the family bore 
henceforth no daughters, only sons who all went into 
the shops themselves at an early age and turned out 
geniuses in iron. 

The first steel generation of the family in the last 
century believed above all in Thrift. It professed the 
gospel of Smiles; Smiles should help everybody. 
The second generation believed above all in the State ; 
the State should help everybody. These two professions 
served the family so well that it had grown to be a 
millionaire family at the time I write of. 

The old man started the works in the town, quite a 
small thing at first—a factory for making tools and 
various devices which are used for making the rivets 
and so forth of a very ingenious machine which 
is used for making other machines. A fortune was in 
the thing from the start. It was as if Providence had 
expressly put the coal round Andwell to aid the steel 
apostle of Smiles ; and the McCairngorm family was in 
every coal mine. There were three sons in this second 
steel generation directing the mines that made the steam 
that drove the wheels in the factories ; a fourth son went 
to South America—to open up Bolivia ; whilst the fifth 
became a great maker of dams and bridges in the East. 
There are no backsliders in this house. 

The three sons who directed the factories and the coal 
mines chafed at the slowness of the State to help them 
as Smiles had helped their father. So they started their 
own model mining settlements outside the town. They 
promoted the Elysium Company, Limited, and took up 
all the shares. 

Every house was built on a scientific plan, and the 
beauty of it was that one scientific plan did for every 
house. 

The reading-rooms and football-grounds and the 
ehapels and churches and swimming baths in one 
settlement were exactly like those of every other 
Elysium settlement ; whilst of course the arrangements 
as to drink and drainage were highly scientific : better- 
organised public-houses and sewage farms were not to 
be found in the countryside. 

All these things must be set to the credit of the second 
steel generation of the McCairngorm family. Did not 
these men strive for the good of the people who strove 
to make them millionaires ? 

But, alas! not all the people who worked in the coal 
mines and worked in the steel factories were good and 
well. Elysium cannot be fulfilled in a generation or so. 
There were great navvies and there were men in the 
McCairngorm factories with lungs like bellows and with 
frames steel-firm to match the steel they wrought in. 
There were pale wizened men too. One of these was 
Stephen, a lad always sickly, whose mind oertaxed his 
puny body and whose puny body in revenge oertaxed 
his mind. He self-helped himself in education in a way 
which would surely have warmed the heart of the steel 
founder. With a passion for knowledge, for gripping 
the great questions of the day, for literature, he gave 
every spare hour to reading and high thinking, and was 
ever ready for an argument with anyone sober after 
work hours and a bit above the common ruck of factory 
or mining hand in Andwell. 

How this lad, all mind and imagination, was born 
unto the sooty, steely town of Andwell no one could Say. 
His dead father had been an ordinary factory hand : 
his mother an ordinary working-man’s wife, not a 
bad one by any means; on the contrary, kind in her 
narrow, hard life, and pious—scared often by Stephen’s 


unbelief in the heights at which the spire, though lean- 
ing somewhat, was ever pointing. But for anything 
like refinement a genealogist might have searched for 
generations back in Stephen’s coarse-handed family and 
have found not the remotest trace of. After all, the 
track of character will often only take us straight into 
chaos. 

Stephen’s fame as arguer and agnostic and book- 
man soon spread in Andwell, and, if borne with 
in a good-natured spirit among the workers, it did 
not best please some of the more important people 
in the town. This lad’s knowledge of literature was 
indeed almost unholy for his age. He would go by 
rail on Saturdays to the cathedral town twenty miles 
from Andwell and buy at the old-book store there the 
great works in English prose and poetry. 

In Burns he revelled, and reading Burns he could be- 
lieve a little in God even in his darkest moods. A copy 
of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches ’’ he 
wore to pieces in the constant reading. The four 
Gospels he had nearly by heart; the parables thrilled 
him through and through—he could believe at least in 
them intensely. He carried about in his pocket a very 
small copy of the New Testament in Latin, a beautiful 
little volume published long ago by Bagster; so he 
taught himself some Latin. 

Stranger still, Stephen had somehow come by judg- 
ment in literature. By twenty he had gone through the 
three Dickens stages: first, the stage of blind en- 
thusiasm ; second, the stage of repulsion on discovering 
that ‘‘ Fiery Face ’’ and Joe, Jerry and others repeat 
themselves to exasperation and that ‘‘ taste ’’ is want- 
ing in these books; third, the stage of re-discovery, 
when we find that Dickens dealt in men not mimes, 
and, like Shakespeare, was elemental. Again, at 
twenty he had discovered that Carlyle was not the 
prophet but the great dramatist. 

His politics and views on the conduct of life were 
cruder, being largely the politics of revolt : vegetarian- 
ism, anti-vivisectionism, humanitarianism and all the 
‘* isms ’’ of a kindred nature moved him, and all were 
fanned into a pure flame by Byron’s ‘‘ eternal spirit 
of the chainless mind ’’—for Liberty was to Stephen 
greatest of all. Full of high thought and generosity, 
this soul, being a man, must fall in love : and of course 
the woman must be in a class above him with a heart 
beneath him. There are Alton Lockes perhaps in many 
a hive of workers if only ‘Lilians would turn up. 


The whole of his theories of public life made together 
a sort of Shelley-and-Stephen jumble, unlike anything 
that man or master looked on as practical politics in 
Elysium ; and yet the idealist could in the dinner-hour 
sometimes find listeners kindly or quizzical, and his 
fame as preacher went forth. It reached the ears of a 
leading man at Andwell not in the works but having 
constant dealings with them through his business as sur- 
veyor, who had marked out Stephen and distrusted him 
for an ‘‘ atheist ’’ and a ‘‘ revolutionist ’’. This man 
was supposed to have a wholesome body and a whole- 
some mind. He was a tall bully, though—one 
could swear to it, watching him closely—a sensitive 
bully. He basted his friends without mercy, and never 
spared a man who visibly shrank from personalities 
which could hit like blows; and yet one could see at 
times a tell-tale twitch of the nerves under the eye or 
even about the mouth. I believe this man often hated 
being a bully. His brute size and sayings might de- 
ceive one; but he blurted out once to a friend and a 
victim on the golf links that from head to heel he felt 
at times one mass of misery from—nerves. 

This man, distrusting poetry and anti-vivisection, 
wished to put the upstart factory hand in his right place. 
A public meeting gave him the chance. Stephen’s cup 
was so abrim with generous, glowing views that it 
was sure to overflow where things were not on the side 
of the angels. At this meeting they went quite the 
other way, and Stephen could not restrain his nervous 
excitement. He interrupted, and was rebuked by the 
chair. There was a move to put him out. He was 
seized by officials, and in the gangway the bully laid 
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hold of him and, raising him aloft clear of everyone, 
walked out of the hall with the greatest ease. 

A great guffaw filled Stephen’s ears as he was borne 
struggling in the air; and the last thing he thought he 
saw was a suppressed smile, half pitiful, half ashamed, 
on the face of his princess—for it had been her presence 
that had helped to make Stephen dare the Philistines. 
— he ever forget that look?—the steel entered his 
soul. 

Outside the hall Stephen was dropped on the road by 
Gigas, and as he struggled he fell on the small of his 
back. It set each nerve a-quiver ; and then, and often 
later, he had a fresh experience in a life of ailment—the 
peculiar and distinct sensation which makes the mere 
fact of consciousness an exquisite torture. He crept 
to and from his work, this bird with broken wing. 


Miad and body seemed to conspire an end. There 
were times when he could digest nothing, not a glass of 
hot water. Then he was beset by monstrous dreams 
when he slept. One night he dreamt he was in Hell 
with Shelley, and Shelley’s white wings were scorched 
by the blasts. 

Another night he was in Heaven with Byron and 
Miss Clairmont, supping on a mess of cold potatoes, 
olives and vinegar—to keep down the fat, Byron said— 
and angels came and sternly asked what he was doing 
there, and in such bad company too. 


The man who perhaps saved Stephen’s life at this 
time was the ‘‘ blackleg ’’ nicknamed Wall-eye—a man 
no official could chuck out. He was a skilled hand in 
a special branch of tool-making, and, on a holiday from 
his regular job in one factory, had been taken on for a 
week by another factory because of his skill. Wall- 
eye was at once told by the fighting man in the work- 
shop that he must go. He had no right there, he was 
robbing some other man out of employ—it was conduct 
which was “‘ prejudicial to the best interests ’’ etc. 
But Wall-eye calmly refused to go, and was slapped on 
the ear by the fighting man in the street outside the 
workshop. At the end of the round that fighting man 
was taken to hospital for a week’s sick-leave. Wall- 
eye indeed seems to have been a prizefighter himself 
some years before. He was not warned or slapped on 
the ear after that. 

This man discovered a strange sort of liking for the 
sufferer, though he had never read a book, had no 
visions, and did not know what vivisection meant. 

For a week after his fall Stephen lay abed, and the 
blackleg would come and strive to cheer him up. Wall- 
eye had only one theme round which his dull wits could 
play—the ring. A strange theme this for one who had 
just been thrown out of it with utter shame, one who 
was all soul and intellect! Yet the theme was the best 
that could have been chosen. Stephen, listening to the 
man’s life-true stories of knock-out blows, could forget 
his own. He would beg the fighter to stand up and 
illustrate the great mills he had seen or been in. It 
was a wonderful sort of romance to Stephen. He liked 
to regard Wall-eye Joe as a sort of potential Thor- 
hammer hero. Ah, if brute force could be but angelised ! 

Most of all did Stephen wonder and admire when the 
man told of his defeats in battle as coolly as he told of 
his victories. Turning the right hand of fellowship to 
the smiter—perhaps there is a touch of the angels here. 

After Stephen returned to work his queer friend would 
often visit him, and, to give him more lung power and 
some zest for supper, fixed up a punch-ball. Stephen 
grew somewhat of a warrior himself, and was taught to 
punch the ball till he glowed. One day his friend 
brought boxing-gloves, and Stephen was persuaded to 
punch Wall-eye instead of the ball. Ere long a little 
bunch of muscle stood out on his arms and he could 
dodge and parry and duck his head about in quite a 

knowing way. 

But one Saturday, after a grave excess of exercise, 
he fell into a drowsy reverie, and wondered whether he 
could have been put to such shame that night at the 
meeting if he had known then what he knew now. . . . 
The idea laid hold of him. . . . He suddenly found him- 


self walking swiftly to the links where Gigas played 
golf all day on Saturday. . . . He went into the hotel 
and sat down at a round table, and in the coolest way in 
the world ordered lunch. There, sure enough, was the 
enemy sitting opposite, his friends about him. How 
they stared and smiled! Then the enemy bowed gravely 
to Stephen and asked something about vivisection—did 
it hurt or not? Stephen said that it hurt a great 
deal, but he had lately learnt a way to avoid the pain, 
and begged to be allowed to show the way after lunch. 

So out they went to the teeing ground, and there, 
whilst the bully and his friends stood wondering what 
on earth it was all about, Stephen stripped off his coat 
and stepped to his foe just as Wall-eye had taught him. 
A roar of laughter burst out from the friends of Gigas ; 
but Gigas went purple, fearing the joke was at his 
expense. He put out his arm to take the lad and lead 
him away. But Stephen, each nerve tremendously 
alive, each muscle taut, sternly called to Gigas to guard 
himself, and fell into an attitude that was unmistakable. 
He was free in a thrice from the grip of Gigas, and 
struck the foe ever so lightly for a fair challenge. 

The laugh had suddenly ended. There was something 
serious in the cool bearing of the lad. Gigas strode 
at Stephen in a tearing rage, Stephen stepped aside 
with ease. It may have flashed on the friends then that 
Goliath went down before David. After all, despite 
his height and weight, there were hints of a weak spot 
about their man. A friend might have recalled the 
twitching of the eye or the corner of the mouth; and 
was it not significant that this Gigas would sometimes 
take a great swipe at the golf ball, and, instead of 
whizzing two hundred yards through the air, the ball 
would trickle off the tee and roll gently into the rough 
grass? . . . Gigas recovered and came at Stephen 
afresh in a breathless second, and Stephen turned aside 
again and struck home once, twice, on the body! He 
saw the bully fling up an arm, and turn from purple to 
black and stagger as from apoplexy ... and then 
Stephen awoke in a cold sweat. 

That was the last of the mocking dreams, but the 
world was not quit of him yet. It cast him into a low 
fever. He came through it presently—which was an 
irony, for he had no more use of life—and he limped on 
a crutch. These low fevers do lame weak people. 
Stephen was past self-help. Smiles could not have 
helped him, the State could not have helped him. They 
may fill the stomach and may fill the head, but tempera- 
ment complicated by neurasthenia is beyond them. So 
Stephen drifted. If the Salvation Army had come his 
way, he would have drifted into their brass band and 
banners. But, as fate or fatelessness would have it, 
he drifted instead into the Roman Catholic communion. 

Stephen had never been able to find a God of revela- 
tion for himself—the good fathers found One for him. 
Never having accepted anything ghostly, he was ready 
henceforth to accept all things ghostly. I heard he had 
become a Trappist monk. 


So Stephen is lost for twenty years to the world, 
and Andwell has forgotten him. Did the princess, 
whom he never dared look at after he was 
flung out, marry the general manager of Teal 
and Jenkinson’s Emporium at Andwell, with branches 
in all the mining settlements? I do not know. 
Yet I know she had been nearer a princess or nearer a 
very human woman than Stephen dreamt of when he 
thought he saw a cruel smile. If it were a smile, it was 
a smile of no disdain. She hated and rebelled against 
what she saw; she could almost rise from the shallows 
of vanity to the deeps of love—and might have risen. 


The blackleg disappeared soon after the cripple. 
A man exactly answering to his description was seen in 
the ring at a race meeting in the North. A huge 
chucker-out ordered him off, and ere he could reply 
swung in a tremendous round-hander. A hard-bitten 
hunting man relating this said he never saw such a 
villainous blow: had such a blow been landed on his 
skull—the plate of which was thin—he would never have 
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got up again. But the man struck did not flinch. 
A second chucker-out in. the same uniform and about the 
same size came to aid his colleague. Later, both these 
officials went home plastered up—they had taken some 
very heavy punishment. 

Gigas lives on in the town, and behaves in the same 
high-handed way. He is uncertain on the tee. Some- 
times he will hit a very long ball, and sometimes there 
will be a great swipe, and the ball, ever so lightly pared 
at the top, will trickle off the pinch of undisturbed sand 
into a whinbush a few feet away—when the bully will 
whirl round his club and shoot it past someone's head 
into the rough fifty yards off. But very likely a twitch 
of his eye or mouth a moment later will tell how 
wretched he can be and ashamed of himself. Such men 
can be most sensitive. 

Andwell church spire still leans. It has been tested 
by an expert and pronounced quite safe. Perhaps by 
the time Elysium fulfils itself, and McCairngorm king- 
dom comes, the spire will again point straight to the 
blue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A CLASS DISTINCTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


92 Victoria Street, Westminster S.W. 
19 December 1g10. 

Sir,—You are good enough to ask me in a footnote 
to my letter published in your last issue what is the 
distinction I draw between the class to which I and 
Mr. Sydney Holland respectively belong. 

Surely everyone who has observed Mr. Holland’s per- 
formances on Mansion House platforms during hospifal 
meetings must recognise in him an ideal archetype of 
the superior person. 

Rising from the armchair set apart for him on the 
platform beside the Lord Mayor, he has denounced my 
humble efforts made from the body of the hall to induce 
hospital managers to spend the money confided to their 
care exclusively on the poor, and not in eleemosynary 
doles to medical schools. 

It is unthinkable that we should change places, and 
that I should be up there supporting the transactions 
he defends and that he should be fighting on the floor 
for the unrepresented poor. 

I myself have followed the traditions of my family, 
which are literary, legal, humanitarian and democratic. 
Mr. Holland as faithfully has followed those of his own, 
which are associated with medicine and privilege. It is 
quite true that Mr. Holland’s father and my own acci- 
dentally met in the House of Lords, where they in- 
variably voted against each other. But neither they nor 
their sons are rightly for that reason to be placed in the 
same class. 

As to the letter signed ‘‘ X. Y. Z.”’ full of person- 
alities, I will answer it if and when the gentleman lets 
us know who he is ; I need not notice anonymous attacks, 
as they are evidence of nothing but their writer’s 
cowardice. 

Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


RADICALISM IN SCOTTISH COUNTIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 

Kingston, Glasgow, 13 December 1910. 
Sir,—A correspondent imparts in your current issue 
what he considers to be the secret of the failure 
of the Unionists to do better in Scottish agricultural 
counties. He gives ‘‘two main reasons ”’ for this 
failure. One of these is that while the landowners are, 
as a rule, Episcopalians, the bulk of the people are 
Presbyterians. This explanation may at least claim the 
merit of novelty. Your correspondent, however, avers 
that ‘‘ those who have most closely watched the social 
life of Scotland during the last five-and-twenty years 
. . . discuss and deplore ’’ the state of things ‘‘ privately 


among themselves ’’. He further says that he cannot 
suggest a remedy. No doubt for him the case is made 
the more difficult by the circumstance that if the laird 
patronised the parish church, he would give even greater 
offence to his United Free tenants than if he worshipped 
in the Episcopal Church. Perhaps he might manage 
to humour both the Presbyterian bodies by attending 
their respective places of worship on alternate Sundays, 
allowing his wife and family to maintain their 
present Church connexion! This is, of course assum- 
ing that the farmers and the agricultural labourers 
lay such tremendous stress on the point as your corre- 
spondent imagines. But who in Scotland supposes for 
one moment that they give a single thought to the 
matter, or that there is the remotest connexion between 
their Radicalism and the landed gentry’s preference 
for a form of worship other than the Presbyterian ? 
Faithfully yours, 
W, C. Murison. 


THE CREATION OF FIVE HUNDRED PEERS, 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Carlton Club, Pall Mall S.W. 
18 December 1910. 


S1r,—W ould not the creation of 500 peers, for the 
specific purpose of carrying through the Lords the 
Parliament Bill, be an act so unconstitutional as to 
warrant extreme measures on the part of the existing 
House of Lords? 

Were the latter to refuse leave to the new peers to 
take their seats, or were each of the new peers to be 
suspended in turn as he took his seat, who could com- 
plain, and to what tribunal? 

The House of Lords, as at present constituted, is 
sole arbiter on all questions relating to its own pro- 
cedure, and it would not be the first time that a peer 
had been refused the right to take his seat, as witness 
the well-known case of Baron Parke, afterwards Lord 
Wensleydale, the grandfather of the present Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 

Yours truly, 
CONSTITUTIONALIST. 


CITIZENS OF THE EMPIRE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—There are things which a gentleman may 
think but does not say, still less write. All prejudices 
are not bad; and an Englishman may nurse his pre- 
judices against foreigners, Jews or Roman Catholics as 
much as he pleases, provided he keeps them to himself 
or for the privacy of intimate conversation. But when 
he publicly transfers his animosity against sects or 
creeds or nationalities to individuals he sinks to the 
lowest depth of Lloyd-Georgeism. To talk of the 
Aliens Act in connexion with men whose families have 
been in this country for a hundred years, or even of 
those who have been born in Britain, is either ill-bred 
provincialism or vulgar spite. Mr. Banister is pre- 
sumably not acquainted with any history save ‘ the 
cackle of his bourg ’’. Otherwise he might have re- 
membered that the secret of the success of the Roman 
Empire was its absorption of the best material in the 
world by its instant and eager admission to citizenship 
of men of all creeds and races and countries. The 
rulers of that system did not tolerate the cosmopolitan : 
they made him become a Roman; but from the moment 
that he became a citizen they cherished and protected 
him, and knew no distinction between the tent-maker 
of Tarsus and the haughtiest patrician that dwelt on 
the Palatine. Quite the finest oratorical effort of Lord 
Palmerston’s career was his defence of his ultimatum 
to the Greek Government for seizing the property of 
Don Pacifico, a Portuguese Jew, but a British subject. 
Lord Palmerston said he did not care what a man’s 
name or nationality might be, provided he was a British 
subject. And surely Lord Palmerston was as good a 
Briton as even Mr. Banister. 

Yours obediently, 
Civis ROMANUS. 
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POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW, 


2 Trafalgar Studios, Chelsea, 
15 December 1910. 


Sir,—Mr. Laurence Binyon has discovered a new 
thing in his endeavour to read into the so-called Art 
movement illustrated by the exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries some merit that is not apparent to the normal 
individual. He discourses on “‘ real realities ’’, having 
no doubt previously discovered sham ones. To such 
lengths is the modern writer on Art matters driven by 
the constant whirl of change and advertisement that 
characterises the present day. Mr. Binyon credits the 
producers of this work with_ the intention of being 
** childish ’’ ; childish they undoubtedly are, but would 
not their aim, if aim they have, be rather to be “ child- 
like ’’, a very different thing? However, putting all 
this on one side, has not the time come to point out 
clearly that we are the outcome of the past, and that 
our ideas and views on all things are modelled by tradi- 
tion and experience, and that any endeavour to jettison 
this experience and tradition is doomed to disaster, and 
is the result of conceit and affectation, not of serious 
endeavour to advance? 

In the past certain qualities—which may be roughly 
classed as objective and subjective—have been expected 
in works of Art. The objective are drawing, colour, 
design, and treatment of material; the subjective, ex- 
pression of idea or sentiment. It has been reserved to 
the present day to produce men who seriously advance 
as works of Art productions in which all these qualities 
are conspicuous by their absence. Drawing is replaced 
by a wilful reduction of form to crude absurdity. Colour 
is neither a pleasant abstraction nor an approximation 
to the colour of natural effects or objects. Design is 
apparently not thought of, either as balance of dark 
and light or as rhythm of line. Beautiful treatment of 
material is carefully avoided, all the ugly qualities of 
the materials employed being exploited to the utmost. 

These defects might be tolerated if the producers 
were concentrating on the subjective side, but idea_or 
sentiment is as carefully eschewed as any other desir- 
able quality. The first impression produced is one of 
amusement; this gives way to irritation, and rapidly 
culminates in disgust, for the whole thing is unwhole- 
some. 

A grave responsibility rests on those who have 
organised this exhibition and given it the patronage of 
their names; work that is not normally bad, but 
aggressively so, and that is palpably intended to attract 
attention at all costs, drowns quiet, serious endeavour. 
High-flavoured, unwholesome food vitiates the appe- 
tite and produces a distate for good sound nourishment. 
A public accustomed to look on such monstrosities will 
come to regard good work as dull, and lose all taste for 
dignity and refinement. Most of our critics, afraid of 
being out of any ‘‘movement’’, have talked round this 
thing, afraid to ban lest later they should have to eat 
their words ; equally afraid to bless, for they obviously 
loathe the stuff, yet lack courage and knowledge to 
Say so. 

The attention attracted to such work must be dis- 
tracted from worthier production, and there are many 
serious artists now working under circumstances of the 
greatest discouragement. Their difficulties can only, be 
increased by the support given to such work. 

Truly, the organisers of the exhibition at the Grafton 
Gallery have done a great disservice to English Art; 
if they have persuaded themselves that the work is a 
serious Art movement and that they honestly admire 
it, to what condition must they have talked and written 
their minds? 

It is time they cut away from unwholesome surround- 
ings and endeavoured to regain mental balance. 

_There is but one hopeful sign about the whole thing 
—when putrescence has continued beyond a certain 
point sweetness supervenes, decay and corruption 
eventually result in a return of the corrupting substance 
to wholesome elements, invisible beneficent gases 
teady to reassume some cleanly form. The next step 


that seems possible must eliminate even the painter; 
painting must no longer take place, but the canvas, 
paints and brushes must be exhibited side by side, and 
things return to their wholesome elements. Then per- 
haps the serious artist may come by his own once more, 
and at least the spectator will be able to fill the bare 
canvas with his fancies, which must be cleaner and 
pleasanter than these last sweepings of Parisian 
gutters. 
Yours truly, 


Joun Cooke, 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


49 Roland Gardens, South Kensington, 
20 December 


Sir,—I was amused by Mr. Hain Friswell’s letter in 
last week’s SatuRDAY Review. It is difficult to see 
what Ruskin’s or Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
pedigrees have to do with the merits or demerits of 
the Post-Impressionists. I humbly suggest that the 
best way to attain some knowledge of those wonderful 
men Gauguin, Cézanne and Van Gogh is to visit the 
Grafton Galleries and study their work. The “‘ lay 
public ’’ may be ignorant on matters concerning art, 
but I do not think that they would condemn the work 
of earnest men simply because Sir William Richmond 
and others have written angry letters denouncing the 
exhibition. 

Yours obediently, 
Dovucias Fox Pitt, 


** SHAKESPEARE AND GAMMON.”’ 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay REvIEw. 


” 


Sir,—‘‘ A Confirmed Shakespearean ’’ asks why, 
if Bacon wrote the plays, he was ‘‘ ashamed of his 
work and ascribed it to a complete ignoramus ’’.. The 
answer is that in those days poets, writers, especially 
writers of plays, fiddlers, taborers and other purveyors 
of amusements were not thought very much of. In 
an unpleasant play by Ben Jonson called ‘‘ The Silent 
Woman ”’ some light is thrown on the subject : 


Sir DaupHIneE Why, how can you justify your 
own being of a poet, that so slight all the old poets ? 

Sir Joun Daw. Why, every man that writes in verse is 
not a poet; you have of the wits that write verses, and 
yet are no poets: they are poets that live by it, the poor 
fellows that live by it. 

Davurpu. Why, would you not live by your verses, Sir 
John? 

CLEeRIMoNT. No, ’twere pity he should. A knight live by 
his verses! He did not make them to that end, I hope. 

Daupn. And yet the noble Sidney lives by his, and the 
noble family not ashamed. 

Crier. Ay, he profest himself; but Sir John Daw has 
more caution: he’ll not hinder his own rising in the State 
so much. Do you think he will? Your verses, good Sir 
John, and no poems. 


The word “‘ lives ’’, as applied to Sidney, is of course 
in a punning sense and means “ survives ’’’. Sir John 
Daw is supposed by some (and there seems to be little 
doubt about it) to allude to Sir Francis Bacon. 

In one of the scenes in the anonymous play “ Sir 
Thomas More ”’ (see ‘‘ The Shakespeare Apocrypha ’’, 
collected and edited by Mr. C. F. Tucker Brooke) 
there is an allusion to the same point : 


Sir Tuomas More. Erasmus preacheth gospell against 
phisicke, 
My noble poet. 
EARL OF SURREY. Oh, my lord, you tax me 
In that word poet of much idlenes : 
It is a studie that makes poore our fate ; 
Poets were ever thought unfitt for state. 


This occurs in one of the scenes which are attributed 
by some authorities to Shakespeare. ; 
Goethe is said to have felt envious of Napoleon, and 
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Shakespeare's dislike of poets (as men frequently dislike 
in others any quality of which they know the weak- 
nesses in themselves) is remarkable. He drags in two 
of them in ‘‘ Julius Cesar ’’ with little other purpose 
apparently than to relieve his feelings about them : 


Tuirp Citizen. Your name, sir, truly. 

Cix. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

First Crr. Tear him to pieces ; he’s a conspirator. 

Cix. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 

Fourtu Crr. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for his 
bad verses. 


The second is brought in at the close of the famous 
scene between Brutus and Cassius in the tent : 


Poet. For shame, you generals! ete. 
Brutus. What should the wars do with these jigging 


fools ? 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


E. A. 


BACON-FED KNAVES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
13 Carlton House Terrace, 15 December 1910. 


Str,—Your absurd correspondent ‘‘ Indubitas ”’ 
wisely hides his identity, or the name ‘‘ Bacon-fed 
Knave ’’ would have stuck to him for the rest of his 
life. His letter brings to my mind Sheridan's wise 
words, ‘‘ When shall we find a more knavish fool or 
a more foolish knave?’’. Mrs. Stopes wrote to the 
** Stratford-upon-Avon Herald ’’ that the clerks at the 
Record Office told her that many of them believed that 
the supposed signature to the Answers to the Interro- 
gatories was written by the law clerk who wrote the 
Answers. I myself am able clearly to see that this is 
so, and that all that the drunken clown of Stratford 
was able to do was to make the blot which was his 
mark. If, for the sake of argument, we suppose the 
impossible and imagine that the Stratford man, who 
was unable to write, did put Wilm. Shaxp*". to the 
document, is there anyone quite so demented as to 
be able to persuade himself that the author of the im- 
mortal plays would or could have so far forgotten what 
was due to himself as to have signed his name in a 
court of law to a document in which he is described 
as ‘‘William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
gentleman *’, with ‘‘ Wilm. Shaxp'.’’? Moreover, in 
a court of law if a man can write he must sign his 
surname in full without abbreviation. 

At the period a purchase deed or a mortgage deed 
was not required to be signed, but only to be sealed, 
and the Blackfriars deeds connected with the property 
purchased by Shakespeare are not stated to be signed, 
but only stated to be sealed. As I previously pointed 
out, such a mortgage deed though dated one day after 
is always actually signed one moment before the pur- 
chase deed. Therefore both deeds are signed at the 
same time, in the same place, with the same pen and 
the same ink, if they are ‘‘ signed ’’ at all. The 
writing of the other two parties to the deeds is 
evidently s@ written. But the name William Shaksp’. 
on the purchase deed is as different as possible 
from the name W™. Shaksp". upon the mortgage 
deed, not one single letter being constructed upon the 
same system of handwriting. I have stated that twenty 
years ago the officials of the City of London, in whose 
possession is the purchase deed, and the officials of the 
British Museum, where the mortgage deed is preserved, 
were obliged to confess to me that it was impossible 
any longer to contend that these two supposed signa- 
tures were written by the same hand. Quite recently 
I have, in vain, challenged the British Museum and the 
City of London to find a man to perjure himself and 
dare to say that by any possibility the two names could 
have been attached to the two deeds at the same time, 
in the same place, with the same pen and the same 
ink, by the same hand. In fact, one is written quite 
legally and correctly, for the purpose of identifying the 


seal, by the law clerk for the purchaser, and the other 
is written by the law clerk of the seller. Then with 
respect to the will nothing is said about “ signing ’’. 
The will is only stated to be ‘‘ published ’’. It was 
therefore perfectly proper and perfectly legal for any- 
one to have written the name of William Shakespeare 
upon each of the three sheets of the will, and it was at 
that time also perfectly legal to state upon the will who 
were the witnesses to the publishing, for there is no 
possible question that in the case of Shakespeare’s will 
all the names of the witnesses—excepting that of the 
solicitor, Fra Collyns—were written not by themselves, 
but by the law clerk. 

There was no possible question of forgery, and the 
law clerk who wrote the name of William Shakespeare 
upon the three sheets of the will took very great pains to 
make every single letter in the name upon one sheet as 
different as possible from the same letter in the name 
upon another sheet. The three ‘‘ W's ’’ are excellent 
copybook examples of the three different ways in which 
a law clerk of the period wrote the capital letter ‘‘ W ”’. 
It is not conceivably possible that any man really 
** signing ’’ his own will should have endeavoured to 
make each of his three signatures as differently con- 
structed as possible. 

The Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. v., 
was issued in the present year 1g1o. It is by Dr. Ward, 
Master of Peterhouse, and Mr. Waller, also of Peter- 
house. On pp. 165-6-7, we read: ‘‘ We are not quite 
certain of the identity of Shakespeare’s father; we are 
by no means certain of the identity of his wife... . 
We do not know whether he ever went to school. ... 
No biography of Shakespeare, therefore, which deserves 
any confidence has ever been constructed without a large 
infusion of the tell-tale words ‘ apparently ’, prob- 
ably ’, ‘ there can be little doubt ’, and no small infu- 
sion of the still more tell-tale ‘ perhaps ’, ‘ it would be 
natural ’, ‘ according to what was usual at the time ’, 
and so forth. ... This John Shakespeare married Mary 
Arden, an heiress of a good Yeomanry family, but as 
to whose connexion with a more distinguished one of 
the same name there remains much room for doubt ”’. 

Your ridiculous correspondent most fittingly describes 
‘* himself ’’ when he says ‘‘ the force of credulity could 
no further go’. If instead of ‘‘ playing the knavish 
fool ’’ he would only try to learn something about the 
question, he would find that Shakespeare was packed 
off to Stratford-upon-Avon before the name of William 
Shakespeare was attached to any play, and he may 
be sure that the drunken clown of Stratford was not 
permitted to mix on any terms with men of the higher 
class. 

Yours, 
Epwin Durntnc-LAWRENCE. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. S. R.] 


HOSPITAL FINANCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—As one of the so-called ‘‘ faddists ’’ to whom 
the idea of vivisection is horrible, allow me to say that 
the opportunity given by you for discussion of that 
subject, and methods connected therewith, in your paper 
is much appreciated and gratefully acknowledged by 
the constantly increasing number of anti-vivisectionists, 
who, in spite of some ridicule and more serious opposi- 
tion, hope and expect eventually to win the battle for 
helpless creatures too handicapped by conditions of 
nature to fight for themselves. As regards the question 
of hospital funds just now at issue, I hardly know 
enough to enter into it; but from what I read it cer- 
tainly looks as if ‘‘ something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark ’’, in which case the sooner it is cleared away 
the better. 

Yours etc., 
M. J. LENNOX. 


| 
| 
| 
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REVIEWS. 
DRY BONES OF MOLIERE. 


“Moliére: his Life and his Works.” By Brander 
Matthews. London: Longmans. 1910. 10s. 


a? is needless to present Mr. Brander Matthews as one 

of the men who have read and written the most 
about dramatic literature. His knowledge of the 
history of the drama in every country and in every 
literary age is almost stupendous. How is it that we 
are irresistibly inclined to think of the dramatic critic 
and of the dramatic historian as well as the quint- 
essence of modernity? The ordinary historian of 
literature we may regard as a mere bookworm, and we 
are often tempted to regard as a mere pedant, but 
the man who is attracted by the stage must, we 
imagine, take a keen interest not only in life in general 
but in its most passionate or its most brilliant aspects ; 
he must be at heart a man of the world, even if he is 
an observer of the world, and his experience must be 
even more human than scholarly. 

So when we read in Mr. Brander Matthews’ preface 
that he conceived the ambition of writing a book 
on Moliére forty years ago, and that he cherished 
it throughout his career, we feel deep sympathy 
with him and we have: hopes of an_ exceptionally 
fascinating book. Moliére is, like Shakespeare, one 
of those literary figures which for ever allure and at 
the same time discourage by the mysteries of their 
lives and the unexplained sides of their genius. Their 
work in itself is an ocean, and when one sees beyond 
it the inscrutable countenances of the authors, one 
feels that the one manly course with such sphinges is 
to act with them as they themselves acted with Nature 
—study them lovingly, live on them, and try with all 
‘due respect to dominate them. The result of such a 
method ought to be the record of numberless exquisite 
glimpses of the deepest human truth. Fumblings, 
hesitancies, tentativeness of all kinds we not only 
expect, but sympathise with in advance. We do not 
want magisterial finality from a man whose business it is 
mostly to enjoy and divine. 

Approached in this frame of mind, the book of Mr. 
Brander Matthews is a terrible disappointment. Instead 
of a treasure of impressions, gradually made more con- 
scious by erudition and evolved into views; instead of 
a human document bequeathed by a true dilettante 
feeling that he ought not to put it off any longer, what 
do we find? Just an introduction to the study of 
Moliére’s Life and Works; scholarly, well-written, 
admirably digested, and undoubtedly sympathetic ; but 
only an introduction. Strange to say, it has no biblio- 
graphy; but this omission does not save it from being 
only an introduction. There are the chief events of 
Moliére’s life, his parentage, his schooling, his wanders 
ings through the Midi, his return to Paris, his success 
and comfortable circumstances, his marriage (but 
With no indication whatever of the Béjart problem, 
which is really too reticent), his death, and the fight 
over his coffin. There are his plays, one after the 
other, duly—and no doubt most usefully—connected 
with their sources and environment. We hear how 
much Moliére owes to the Italians, to the French farce, 
to the Spanish playwrights; we hear about the Hétel 


de Rambouillet, about the doctors, about the bigots; ‘ 


the history of ‘‘ Tartuffe’’, of ‘‘ Don Juan’’, of the 
courtly plays, is given us briefly but in full; finally, 
we get by way of conclusion the inevitable chapters 
on Moliére the Man, Moliére the Dramatist, and 
Moliére versus Shakespeare. 

What is there in all this that a diligent young pro- 
fessor, trained in the modern methods, knowing where 
to go for books and how to pigeonhole their contents, 
could not have written in four or five years, instead of 
forty? It is just a matter of time. If the diligent 
young professor had had as many hours to spend over 
Moliére as Mr. Brander Matthews, the result of his 
One cannot help feeling 


some melancholy at the thought. Certainly Mr. 
Matthews enjoys his Moliére ; we feel it in spite of the 
stiff garment with which he clothes his enthusiasm ; 
perhaps he is a delightful lecturer—I do not mean when 
he dictates to a class, but when he reads ‘‘ L’Avare ’”’ 
with them. Why would he not draw on that vein while 
he wrote his book ? 

It is strange that the Amcrican professor, who is, as 
a rule, a genial man with a real literary vocation, should 
be so apt to forget his own pleasant self the moment 
he. takes pen in hand, and only remember his dull two 
years at Berlin or Strassburg. We do not wish to hint 
that Mr. Brander Matthews cepies the German philo- 
logists—on the contrary, he is on the verge of making 
fun of them—but we firmly believe that he owes them a 
painfully acquired habit of suppressing all that is 
spontaneous in his mind and judgment. A _ heavy 
ransom for a little knowledge. 

The fact is that there is nothing in Mr. Brander 
Matthews’ ‘‘ Moliére ’’ like real insight. He treats 
us to a little disquisition on Moliére’s_ religion : 
he confines himself to the ‘‘ Tartuffe’’, which he 
supposes to be a more personal utterance, and 
leaves aside the apparently less subjective ‘‘ Don 
Juan ’’, which would show us the mind of the writer in 
its freer and delightfully bubbling state. Let Mr. 
Brander Matthews be certain that Moliére, man of the 
world as he says he was, had asked himself many times 
the questions of Lucretius and Gassendi and had a 
totally different outlook from that of the Jansenist and 
Jesuit rolled up in one caricature in the character of 
Tartuffe. But the study of *‘ Don Juan ”’ is one of the 
most disappointing chapters of the book. Nobody would 
suspect from these solid pages the wonderful fanciful- 
ness of Moliére’s improvisation. 

Every now and then Mr. Matthews lapses into mere 
text-book ideas. He explains the melancholy of Alceste 
partly by the horrors of the Fronde which Moliére had 
witnessed. Moliére has ignored maternal love in his 
plays because he was left an orphan in childhood, etc., 
etc. We come across an even worse professorial trick. 
Mr. Matthews delights in sometimes perfectly irrelevant 
juxtapositions. The year a certain play was acted, the 
Palais Royal was made over by the Cardinal to the King ; 
the year which saw the birth of Moliére also saw the 
canonisation of S. Ignatius of Loyola; Moliére was 
buried at night, thanks to the ill-will of the Archbishop, 
but the custom of burying in the night prevailed in 
ancient Rome, and so forth. Clearly conceived and 
written as it is, the book is constantly clogged by this 
dust-like erudition. 

We have said above that Mr. Brander Matthews 
knows admirably the history of the theatre. We might 
add that he knows also the history of the manners and 
ideas of the times. This makes it the more surprising 
that in various parts of his work he treats Louis XIV. 
with an injustice which can only be explained by ignor- 
ance. Perhaps it is difficult to be fair to this king. One 
has first of all to admit that a man may be proud to a 
point which in another man would be insanity and yet 
have more than an ordinary share of common sense. 
Many people before Mr. Matthews have been unequal 
to the effort and have heartily detested the King- 
Sun. Montalembert was one of those. But one may 
detest a man and yet give him credit for what the 
best historians agree to be his due. Saint-Simon alone 
will not do here. Selfish as he was, Louis XIV. was a 
great Frenchman and.knew it as much as he prided 
himself on being a great king. Mr. Matthews looks upon 
him as a sort of Oriental monarch with strong desires 
and half-awakened ideas. He regards ‘“‘le Roi’’ as 
a semi-barbarian, because he was surprised at Boileau’s 
opinion that Moliére was the greatest writer of the 
age. He writes this astounding sentence: ‘‘ what his 
sluggish mind and his arid soul most delighted in was 
the empty ceremonial of Versailles ’’. How can a man 
so well read in the literature of the seventeenth century 
imagine for one moment that Louis XIV. had a 
sluggish mind ? 
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A TORY-SOCIALIST WORLD. 


“Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul.” 
By Professor T. G. Tucker. London: Macmillan. 
1910. 12s. 6d. ; 


HIS is a very pleasantly written and popular 
treatise on the lines of the older ‘‘ Charicles ’’ or 
** Gallus ’’ of Becker. The Professor takes the year 64 
and weaves around it a meshwork of patient anti- 
quarian research, full of detail and learning, carefully 
disguised and suited to the average reader. No subject 
connected with the life of the Empire escapes him: 
emperor and senate, provincial governor, town and 
country life, soldiers, circus, feasts, religious rite and 
sect, art, painting, taxation—all is carefully portrayed 
with an ease that conceals the painstaking and accurate 
knowledge behind. In no case are the instances or the 
judgments very startling or original, except perhaps in 
the general verdict on the age. This is wholly favour- 
able in every particular (save the gladiators’ brutal con- 
test). The book therefore stands forth as a convinced 
and popular apology for the imperial system. A host 
of still vigorous prejudices are brushed disdainfully 
aside ; the emperors were not tyrants; the age was not 
peculiarly dissolute; the imposts were not excessive ; 
the lot of the slave or the artisan by no means in- 
tolerable; respect for the bond of marriage, parental 
affection, neighbourly kindness, not the exception but 
the rule. Like other recent authors, Mr. Tucker points 
to the witness of the New Testament to show the sober 
common sense and conscientious conduct of the average 
Roman official. It is clearly proved that under Nero 
there was no general relaxation of the imperial vigi- 
lance, which saved the hundred millions of citizens and 
clients and slaves from ‘‘ many masters "’, and inter- 
fered with stern justice to punish the oppressor and 
redress the wrong of the meanest citizens who invoked 
the universal umpire. Our author will not allow silly 
and prurient gossip (as in the days of the Restoration 
and the Regency) to divert attention from the admirable 
working of the marvellous but impromptu system of 
Augustus. He honestly believes that at no time before 
or since have an equal number of human beings been 
watched and policed and judged without being made 
serfs or automata ; an equal area of the earth’s surface 
deliberately kept in peace and security. He asks us to 
imagine a perfect truce in national enmities in Europe 
since 1700 to the present time, and remarks that the 
modern State shows to great disadvantage in the com- 
parison. We might seem to be still groping for the 
rudimentary principles of government and the real 
means of satisfying the claims of poverty, of race, and 
of creed. In all these matters (it might appear) Rome 
was far ahead of the feverish yet ineffective ‘‘ popular ”’ 
governments of the day. 

Granting the general truth of this picture and this 
argument, what is to account for the failure of modern 
schemes, for the remoteness of any reign of amity be- 
tween the nations, of any sign of popular contentment 
with rulers or with institutions? Three hundred and 
twenty thousand soldiers were enough to guard the 
river-frontiers and to ‘‘ keep the peace ’’, to patrol 
and police from Chester to Assouan, from Tangier to 
the Euphrates. No popular risings ever sought to 
upset the Roman protectorate or even to alter its funda- 
mentallaws. The secret lies probably in this : a society, 
certainly as a whole quite as civilised, as refined, as 
well educated as our own to-day, had reached by a sort 
of tacit covenant a socialistic constitution which gave 
it entire satisfaction. There were other interests than 
the petty duties of self-government; the idle man like 
Ovid or Horace rejoiced in his leisure and wrote verses ; 
the busy man sought a post in the emperor’s service, 
whether military or civilian, and rose by certain stages 
of promotion to influence and wealth; the rich patron 
of a borough could exercise his liberality in building in 
fiis native town, in feasting the guilds, and in enjoying 
his irresponsible yet pleasant precedence ; the client and 
the slave knew that, while in theory the old father- 
right and despotic family usage left them unprotected, 


the emperor would step in to avenge any grievous 
wrong; the philosopher and the Christian missionary 
could travel hither and thither without passport or peril 
to carry his message of warning or consolation. When 
the task of government and police was so willingly 
taken up by the emperor and his men, why should any- 
one interfere with a scheme so admirable, a division of 
labour so entirely in favour of the subject-class ? 

The book deserves to be read by every modern states- 
man, who as a rule is badly read in history and its 
lessons, especially Roman history, or we should not 
so often have to endure the ridiculous speech about the 
warning from the Roman Empire. Quietly and firmly, 
the writer drives home the lesson that in those fortunate 
days power was in the hands of an expert class, who 
were singularly fitted for their work, who, in appear- 
ance irresponsible, calculated to a nicety the needs and 
feelings of the average man. Some amongst us to-day 
would like to revive what we should now call a Tory- 
Socialist régime. There are difficulties. Years have 
passed, and human nature has not stood still : 
nationalism, individualism, man’s curiously alternating 
claims for freedom and cries for protection, the per- 
petual menace of war between State and Church—these 
new factors in our life to-day make it difficult to forecast 
a revival of that easy cosmopolitan empire in which, 
without wasteful multiplication of officials or needless 
friction, the wildest ideals of the modern reformer seem 
to have been realised. 


TWO SINGERS. 


“Clara Novello’s Reminiscences.’ Compiled by her 
Daughter, with a Memoir by Arthur D. Coleridge. 
London: Arnold. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The Romance of a Great Singer: a Memoir of Mario.” 
By Mrs. Godfrey Pearse and Frank Hird. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1910. 7s. 6d. 


M R. ARTHUR D. COLERIDGE would seem to be 

about one hundred and fifty years old; and he 
speaks with an air of great authority concerning singers 
who were dead not only before he was born but before our 
great-grandmothers were born. We have done our best 
to accept his verdicts, but find it desperately hard work ; 
and the worst of it is that his assurance in talking of 
things he cannot possibly have known at first-hand makes 
us sceptical as to the value of his comments on things 
he may have known. However, it matters very little. 
Mr. Coleridge’s ‘‘ memoir ’’ of Clara Novello is not a 
memoir: it consists of a few leaves from his own 
reminiscences ; and the reason for including them is not 
very clear. No memoir of any sort was needed. 
Clara Novello’s daughter, the Countess Valerie 
Gigliucci, has done the work of compilation excellently, 
and her biographical connecting-links between the some- 
what scrappy recollections of her mother supply all the 
necessary information. 

Clara Novello was a famous personage in her day. 
Oratorio, without a doubt, was her strong point. 
Though she essayed opera, no traditions of her per~ 
formances have come down to us. Here and there in 
the musical records of the last century one may come 
on references to her as an operatic artist; but to the 
English public at least, as to Mendelssohn amongst 
Continental composers, she stood for the best type of 
English concert-singer ; and in her day to be a concert- 
singer meant to be a singer of oratorio. Oratorio 
represented serious music : miscellaneous concert music 
—vocal music, of course—was nearly entirely rubbish, 
songs and ballads of a kind that would hardly be toler- 
ated at any concert to-day. Clara was born in the 
darkest age of musical England. In 1818 she came into 
the world, and she proved that singing is not necessarily 
an unhealthy occupation by living until 1908. Her 
father, Vincent Novello, was also a personage in his 
day. Undoubtedly a conscientious musician, he was 
dominated all his life by the influence of Handel; next 
to Handel he seems to have placed Mendelssohn ; and 
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though he appreciated—perhaps a better word would 
be tolerated—Mozart and Beethoven, everything he said 
or wrote, and his editions of Purcell, show where his 
heart really lay. He was lucky in having for his friends 
such literary folk as Charles Lamb, Keats, Leigh Hunt, 
and Shelley. His reputation stood high with foreign 
musicians, and this enabled him to advance his 
daughter’s interests very rapidly. He wisely sent 
Clara to study in Paris under the best masters there and 
then available, and it was perhaps due to this early 
training that she got out of the rut in which most 
English singers were content to jog along, and while 
following what were supposed to be the genuine 
‘** Handel traditions ’? to approach Handel’s music from 
a fresh and at the same time purely artistic point of 
view. 

Few or none of this generation heard her sing; but 
with regard to the beauty of her voice, its compass, the 
extreme accuracy of her intonation, musicians were 
unanimous. She had other merits which now we 
should not parade as recommendations of a singer. Mr. 
Coleridge emphasises the fact that her rendering of such 
songs as “‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth ”’ was re- 
markable for its ‘‘ pious fervour in the pouring forth ’’. 
That piety is an excellent thing we would be the last 
to deny; but nowadays it is not to be pleaded as a 
set-off against want of art in an artist. It was on 
their art less than on their piety that many Victorian 
singers relied to win favour with an oratorio-loving 
people. Clara Novello would have been utterly for- 
gotten before now had not the affairs of her Italian 
husband gone wrong. She had retired, but this mis- 
fortune brought her out again, and she sang for long 
years afterwards. After her death the scattered 
memoranda forming the bulk of this book were found 
amongst her papers, and her daughter is to be thanked 
for publishing them. There is no sign of vanity or 
affectation, and in the morsels of anecdote ill-nature is 
not employed for the sake of point and flavour. 

It is a pity we do not find rather more about Lamb, 
who was one of the most frequent of Vincent Novello’s 
visitors. Indeed, he wrote an essay mainly about 
Vincent, and naively confessed that for music he had 
““noear’’. This defect rather amused him, though he 
took people’s word for it that he was cut off from many 
enjoyments. Once when Clara was singing he re- 
marked : ‘‘ Clara, don’t make that d—d noise ’’’. She 
liked neither Leigh Hunt nor his family, but deals gently 
with them. She gives a delightful instance of a German 
whose assurance was at any rate equal to his linguistic 
acquirements. This gentleman was not satisfied with 
the words of ‘‘ God save the Queen ’’, and wrote some 
superior verses to the tune in celebration of the Queen ; 
amongst the new lines this occurred: ‘‘ Oh beauteous 
name which doth combine both Whig (Vig) and Tory ”’ 
(Victoria !). She mentions an old maestro who 
observed ‘‘ How often are studs in brilliants bestowed 
on shirtless artists! ’’ Not the least interesting of her 
pages tell of her days at Choron’s musical academy 
in Paris. French students always work harder than 
English, but Clara’s account of an ordinary work- 
ing day might stagger the most energetic of them: 
‘* We rose at six, made our beds, dressed, and studied 
till eight ; breakfasted on soup, bread, with cheese or 
fruit ; walked to school ; nine toeleven, ‘ cantofino’.. . 
then ‘ classe A vue’... till twelve, and home to our 
second breakfast or lunch. About one, practice ; at two, 
walked to school for class of separate voices and chorus 
practice; three to five, ‘ grande classe’ ’’. A modern 
student, especially an English student, would stare if 
asked to toil in this fashion; but in those unregenerate 
days young people’ who wanted to become artists 
laboured to become artists. 

Clara Novello belonged to an order of things that has 
perished ; she is now only a memory, a name; but all 


- we know of her is sweet and lovable, and as know- 


ledge of her particular doings gets more and more hazy 
in men’s minds this volume of her jottings will serve to 
preserve the general impression of her character. 
Equally celebrated, though for a different reason, was 
Mario, Cavaliere di Candia. Clara sought to win and 


did win the hearts of men; Mario tried to dazzle and 
did dazzle women. He was a stage lady-killer. Had 
it not been that society women idolised him, he would 
never have been given the opportunity of developing 
into a great artist. When he first appeared his art was 
in a very raw state, though his voice struck everyone 
by its beauty ; his appearance and manner enabled him 
to hold his own on the opera stage and thus gradually 
to make himself into a fine singer. He passed through 
the usual vicissitudes of a successful tenor: first a hit 
with the feminine portion of his audiences ; then fame, 
money and retirement; finally poverty and a general 
subscription to afford him some little comforts in his 
age. 

Mrs. Pearse, one of the authors of this rather thin 
biography, is a daughter of Mario, but there is really 
nothing in the book—which is a mediocre perform- 
ance—that others less closely related or quite un- 
related might not have written. To pad the work out 
a résumé of the history, constitution and social con- 
ditions of Sardinia is given, simply because Mario came 
of a Sardinian stock which it is claimed was a noble 
stock. Well, the Cannibal Islands, we suppose, have 
their noble stocks, and a nursery rhyme mentions their 
king. The information about Sardinia might have been 
omitted—most people are content to know that sardines 
do not come from that island. The authors appear 
finally to settle one point: Mario was born there in 
1810. Until now authorities have gone on quoting one 
another and multiplying indefinitely, giving other dates 
and getting angry over a question of no importance. 
Mario was in his earlier years an army officer, but got 
hopelessly into debt and sank his pride and went on the 
stage. He never created a réle worth mentioning, but 
came to be regarded as a magnificent vocal juggler ; he 
married Grisi and, as has just been said, died in re- 
duced circumstances. The réles in which he gained 
his reputation are all but unknown to this generation. 
That he was an amiable person we can well believe ; 
that he was free from the customary vanity and jealousy 
of tenors is news indeed, and, we hope, true. 


WELTPOLITIK AND RACE. 


“The Conflict of Colour.” By B. L. Putnam Weale. 
London: Macmillan. 1910. 10s. net. 


R. PUTNAM WEALE has bettered the advice 
to ‘‘ think imperially ’’ for he thinks in con- 
tinents. But his knowledge of the East is real, not 
empirical. Therefore when he writes on these matters 
his views demand examination. Even when the line 
he takes is repugnant to the reader it arrests his atten- 
tion. This is unfortunately an unusual feature even in 
political treatises of to-day, and we are grateful when 
we find it. 

We have found in the past that even when Mr. Weale 
deals with China, where he is especially at home, his 
pronouncement, though often pontifical in style} cannot 
always be accepted without careful examination. How 
much more so when he takes the whole world and 
its future for his province! His bias is too 
strongly pronounced for a philosopher, even a political 
philosopher. Very early in this volume we meet with 
the extraordinary dictum that ‘‘ in our lands ’’ the 
masses look with secret approval on the extremists who 
‘‘ blow away political anachronisms ’’ with dynamite. 
It is unfortunate that a writer of wide and sometimes 
sane outlook should be led by his hatred of the existing 
order in monarchical and aristocratic communities 
into a misstatement so silly. Often too he ludicrously 
misrepresents the view of the ‘‘ governing classes ”’ in 
this country. For our part we have never met the people 
who believe, as he asserts they do, that the ancient Greek 
or the medieval Italian Republics were model States. 
This superior philosopher despises both English public- 
school education and the Christian religion. Yet there 
is no training-ground in the world where rulers of men 
are produced so well equipped for their task as in the 
best English public schools or whence -young men 
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issue so ready and fit for responsibility. The Russians 
alone can rival us in the successful treatment cf subject 
races, perhaps in tact and sympathy they often excel us, 
but they cannot produce men equally successful with 
free communities. As for Christianity, even Mr. Weale 
has to admit that the continued success of the white 
race in Africa is bound up with its progress. 

However, much of this book compels close at- 
‘tention on the part of everyone who takes an 
interest in political matters not purely parochial. 
The Saturpay Review almost alone among English 
journals has from the first expressed grave doubts 
of the ultimate wisdom of the policy embodied in 
the Japanese alliance, and Mr. Weale enforces this view 
with all the weight of his personal knowledge of the 
Far East. He points out that in allying ourselves with 
Japan we took a fundamental new departure in our 
Asiatic policy and placed ourselves formally on an 
equality with an Asiatic race which was thus enabled to 
attack Russia, ‘‘ the champion of Europe against Asia’’. 
By the second and much more stringent alliance of 
1905 we have probably made an even greater mistake. 
** To all intents and purposes England and Japan have 
become one Power in Asia.’” We have also endorsed 
the spoliation of Korea and ‘‘ confessed to three hundred 
million Asiatics that we are unable to protect them 
without the help of an Asiatic ally ’’. Even to a nation 
that, like our own, prefers short to long views the fruit 
of this policy is already manifest. The unrest and 
unwonted self-confidence rapidly increasing throughout 
the East since the conclusion of the Peace of Portsmouth 
is palpable enough. The menace involved in it to our 
own position in the Far East is now becoming clear. 
Korea has fallen to Japan and Manchuria will soon pass 
finally under her control. This will be before 1915, 
when our alliance ends. Japan will then be guided 
by events. Her arrangement with us is purely oppor- 
tunist as ours with her. Mr. Weale believes that she 
may then throw in her lot with Germany or with Russia 
and Germany and strip France of her Indo-Chinese 
colonies. But this seems to us very doubtful when we 
take into account the well-known views of the German 
Emperor regarding the ‘‘ Yellow Peril ’’. In fact in this 
matter he has been farther sighted than most European 
rulers. But the real Yellow Peril is not of the appear- 
ance in Europe of an invading horde of yellow men, but 
of the extrusion of Europeans from Asia. Japan's aim 
is complete predominance in the Pacific as far South as 
the “Malay Peninsula. She cannot obtain this alone, 
not having the population, in the face of China, Russia 
and the United States. It is clear that it can only be 
done by acquiring control of the amorphous and, at 
present, disorganised force of China. Even as things 
stand now she might well beat the United States. If 
the day ever arrives when Japan establishes her hege- 
mony over these regions, she will institute prohibitive 
protective tariffs (she is already making a beginning at 
home), and the disaster to our own trade in consequence 
is unpleasant to contemplate. 

That this is the Japanese programme almost all close 
observers of Far Eastern politics are agreed. Perhaps 
it will hardly be contested that in order to meet it 
European Powers must act together and encourage 
China to develop all her resources and organise her 
forces. But to effect this they must treat her otherwise 
than they do at present and relax their: grip on the 
Customs. The Chinese both hate and despise the 
Japanese and will not willingly fall under the yoke, and 
the Japanese will bitterly resist any forward policy for 
the Chinese. It is doubtful, however, if European 
Powers will forgo their mutual jealousies and act 
together till too late. 

Mr. Weale’s prescription for retaining India is that 
we should reorganise our system there on the basis of 
alliance rather than dependency, and he seems to think 
that the only obstacle to this is the fatal blindness en- 
gendered by the public-school education of our rulers. 
The insuperable difficulties presented by the divergencies 
of race and religion and the prejudices of centuries he 
does not take into account. When he leaves the Far 
East he sees less far. 


With regard to the black races we are inclined to 
agree with his forecast. There is nothing to show that 
they are at all capable of absorbing the civilisation of 
the West. Mr. Booker Washington is the exception 
not the type. One admits reluctantly that when the 
African races multiply, as they must do, the time may 
come when the white domination may be abandoned 
in despair by European electorates. If the Arab suc- 
ceeds in indoctrinating further large sections of the 
negro race with Mohammedanism the outlook for the 
white man in Africa will be serious, for the negro will 
then have got the stimulus requisite to rouse him to 
concerted action. This explains Mr. Weale’s admis- 
sions that the success of Christianity in Africa is vital 
to the success of the white races. 

Mr. Weale points out, we believe rightly, that in back- 
ing France, as we have done in backing Japan, we have 
again put our money on the wrong horse. France is a 
decaying or at best a stationary Power. He also deals 
admirably with the absurdities of the Pacifists. Though 
with some of Mr. Weale’s views we disagree pro- 
foundiy, vet no one who takes any interest in the future 
of international politics should fail to read carefully this 
most suggestive book. 


HYPNOTISM ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


“ Primitive Psycho-Therapy and Quackery.”’ By Robert 
Means Lawrence. London: Constable. 1910. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


“‘An Introduction to the Study of Hypnotism.” By 
H. E. Wingfield. London: Bailliére. 1910. 5s. net. 


pa Venere is something more than a modern 

method of medical treatment. It offers a rational 
interpretation of many things in human history that 
have been ascribed to man’s folly, credulity, and super- 
stition. Dr. Wingfield begins his book by observing 
that from immemorial times the phenomena of hyp- 
notism have been known as isolated facts. ‘* Clothed 
in the guise of the supernatural, regarded sometimes 
as religious manifestations, sometimes as the result of 
magic spells or as the works of spirits, they were, of 
course, unrecognised as a group of effects due to a 
common and natural cause.’’ The phenomena referred 
to this common and natural cause may be grouped as 
Dr. Lawrence groups them. They make up a large 
part of historical superstitions or present beliefs. We 
have whatever effects may be traced to amulets, talis- 
mans, incantations, healing spells, mysterious medical 
cures apparently not due to physical means, the virtues 
of relics and of holy places, the successful arts of 
medical practitioners dubbed quacks by the more regular 
practitioners, and so on. 

Dr. Wingfield simply makes his assertion and passes 
on to the special phenomena of artificially produced 
hypnosis, which is employed in modern medicine for the 
treatment of certain classes of disease, mostly neuroses 
in some form or another. If Dr. Lawrence’s book were 
philosophical and scientific, instead of being, as it is, 
a hash of quotations from all sources absurdly made 
without critical selection, it would have attempted an 
historical justification of Dr. Wingfield’s simple asser- 
tion, and traced the alleged connexion of the beliefs 
with the artificially produced hypnotic condition. 

According to Dr. Wingfield’s definition ‘* hypnosis 
is a psychical condition in which suggestions are not 
only much more easily accepted, but are also realised 
with an intensity much greater than is possible to the 
normal state’’. He adds: however eagerly a man may 
receive a suggestion in his normal state, it is quite clear 
that it can be realised only within certain restrictions. 
If, for instance, we take the miracles at Lourdes, and, 
on the theory of hypnotism, they are no longer to be 
sneered at and dismissed contemptuously, there is no 
definite hypnotic condition produced in the believers 
such as Dr. Wingfield produces in his patients. Their 
state is ‘‘normal’’ in comparison with that of real 
hypnosis. It was not Dr. Wingfield’s object to deal 
with the wider conception ; but if Dr. Lawrence’s book 
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had any value at all it would connect up such miracles 
with hypnosis; and it does not; he only talks vaguely 
of suggestion. Dr. Wingfield writes for medical men ; 
and he is so far from wishing to instruct the public in 
the practice of hypnotism that he would prohibit all 
exhibitions of hypnotism as a performance on account 
of their danger—certain possibilities of which he 
discusses. His book is an account of the methods for 
producing hypnosis, of the experiments he has made 
either by himself or with his colleague Professor 
J. N. Langley, and of the use he has made of hypnosis 
in his medical practice. It is a remarkable record ; and 
from the success of the treatment in the hands of him- 
self and other medical men there can be little doubt 
that before long all medical students will be instructed 
in the practice of hypnotism. One smiles to think that 
half a century ago Dr. Braid, the Englishman who first 
applied hypnotism therapeutically, was driven from his 
profession by denunciations of quackery. 

The epithet of ‘‘ quack ’’ becomes more ambiguous 
than ever in the light of hypnotism. It would seem 
that some renowned quacks, such as Paracelsus, 
Mesmer and Balsamo, must be reconsidered ; and if we 
modify the harshness of quack into ‘*‘ empiric ’’ we may 
apply it to a good deal of orthodox medical practice. 
Hypnotism with all the definiteness and experimental 
proof of its success, as shown by Dr. Wingfield, is not 
on a scientific basis. He says: ‘‘ To James Braid, the 
last of the three ’’—Esdaile and Elliotson being the 
others—‘‘ belongs the credit of having first clearly 
perceived that the phenomena were due, not to 
any mysterious or supernormal emanations, but to the 
power of suggestion alone acting on a subject whose 
suggestibility has been artificially increased. The re- 
searches of modern times are mainly attempts to 
systematise the phenomena, to explain how it is that 
suggestion arrives at such results, and to define the 
nature of the condition which is characterised by such a 
marked increase of suggestibility. The first of these 
aims has to a great extent already been successfully 
accomplished, but the others seem a long way from 
complete realisation.”’ 

Dr. Wingfield takes as a working psychological 
hypothesis the idea of the subconsciousness. The 
terms secondary or subliminal ‘‘ self ’’ or ‘‘ per- 
sonality ’’ he thinks objectionable, as they appear to 
imply the normal existence of something which may 
properly be concerned as a real separate personality— 
an assumption for which at present there is not 
sufficient warrant. 


NOVELS. 


“Seed of Fire.” By Rachel Swete Macnamara. 
London: Blackwood. 1910. 6s. 


Diane, the sister of a half-French Egyptologist, Paul 
Pascarel, was beloved by his elderly colleague M. de 
Trésac and also by Said Bey, an Egyptian gentleman 
with an oasis of his own far away in the desert. She 
accompanied Paul when he went there on a digging 
expedition, and whilst her brother was busy among 
the tombs she sat in Said Bey’s garden; but though he 
called her the moon of his delight and his gazelle and so 
forth, he was of course a native, and she could not 
bring herself to share his oasis. Neither could she love 
the sentimental M. de Trésac, who was indeed slightly 
ridiculous, though she might, we think, have dis- 
couraged him somewhat earlier. And so the ‘‘ seed of 
fire ’’ which we are several times told is in every heart 
did not come to any particular fruition in these three. 
** Might-have-beens ’’ make poor material for a story, 
except so far as they may affect character, and here the 
character-drawing is formal rather than strong. It may 


_ be that the raison d’étre of the book is to be sought in 


the passages descriptive of Egyptian scenes wherein 
the author, perhaps necessarily, has crowded every word 
that can by any possibility be made to connote colour. 
There are native sayings too which are good, as ‘‘ A 
mosquito slept on a tree; in the morning it said to the 


tree ‘ Take care, I am going to fly’ ’’. We like this, 
but all the same we have been tempted to wonder if 
what the mosquito really said was not ‘‘ Look out, I 
am going to write a novel’’. Neither proceeding as a 
rule is an earthshaking performance. 


“A Large Room.’ By Mrs. Henry Dudeney, London: 
Heinemann. 1910. 5s. net. 

Amaza Meeks begins by being a small girl, for whose: 
dead mother her father substitutes a new Mrs. Meeks, 
a widow with two horrid daughters, and he then dies 
also. Thus we have Amaza growing up alone, self- 
centred and beautiful, in distasteful company. She 
meets accidentally a man who prepares a bogus mar- 
riage for her, lives with her awhile, and drives her to 
leave him. She settles in the country with a friend 
made as casually as she met the man, meets another 
whom she had known as a boy, and marries him. Her 
child is killed in a street accident, and she remarks to 
her husband that she had better go out and drown 
herself ; but on the Embankment she sees the symbol 
of the Cross, and does not commit suicide. Telling the 
story thus, rapidly and baldly, robs it of the careful and 
clever integument with which Mrs. Dudeney has sur- 
rounded it. She has devoted great pains to the elabora- 
tion of Amaza, whose habit of speech, cunning in itself, 
maddening to ordinary people like those whom fate 
threw in her way, is most skilfully rendered. If there 
is a fault in Mrs. Dudeney’s method it is that she is a 
little too much inclined to label her characters clearly 
good or bad; but at least she knows human beings, 
what they are and how they act, and out of a handful of 
them she has constructed a story worth reading more 
than once. 


“The Tender Passion.’’ By M.E. Francis. London: 
Long. 1910. 63s. © 

Again Mrs. Blundell gives us a batch of short stories 
about Dorset and Lancashire, and it is difficult to find 
anything new to say about them. This might suggest 
that there was a lack of freshness in the storigs them- 
selves, which is not the case. But one can guess to 
some extent how these tales of rural life will shape 
themselves, while acknowledging gladly the individu- 
ality which the author gives to most of her figures. 
The very matter-of-fact wooings of villagers supply the 
material of most of these sketches. Mrs. Blundell's 
rustics are not romantic, but they are good-hearted, 
kindly folk. We like the story of an old-fashioned 
squire who had lost the will entrusted to him by an old 
tenant, but distributed the effects between the old man’s 
kin on general principles of equity tempered by a hazy 
recollection of the testator’s intentions and a critical 
treatment of the beneficiaries’ own demands. He 
satisfied everyone, and when the will turned up after- 
wards did the only possible thing with it. The finest 
felon we have met for many a day ! 


“Cottage Pie.” By A. Neil Lyons. London: John 
Lane. 1910. 6s. 


‘“* Cottage Pie ’’ contains many good things, but, as 
is almost inevitable in a volume of short stories, some 
of the tales challenge comparison with the rest and are 
found wanting. In this series of entertaining sketches 
the author has faithfully shown us the lives of those 
who dwell in our south-country villages. He is a 
realist, but never a naturalist; he treats men and 
women as members of the human race and not as 
beasts of the field. When Balzac wrote his wonderful 
stories of French peasant life he could seldom see fur» 
ther than the brutality and mean cunning of the 
characters he drew; but Mr. Neil Lyons has discovered 
the hearts of the English country folk. He sees all that 
Balzac saw, but he pities their sorrows and he enters 
into their romances. Many writers would have con- 
structed long novels from the materials in such sketches. 
as ‘‘ The Fool’s Garden’’ and ‘‘ The Heritage 
Appointed ’’, but Mr. Lyons has the rare art to con- 
dense a big idea without spoiling it. There is laughter 
in this book, for the lives of many are so sad that one 
must laugh to live. 
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SHORTER NOTICES.. 


“Yesterday and To-day in Canada.” By the Duke of Argyll. 
London: Allen. 1910. 6s. net. 

Messrs. Allen’s new British Empire series promises to be 
a most useful collection of up-to-date volumes on the con- 
stituent parts of the Empire. As the editors say, ‘‘ The 
Empire, with its tremendous problems of government, 
defence, trade, and the handling of the coloured races, is a 
theme of as great and live value as any of the subjects 
studied at school or college—the classics, English history and 
geography, science, modern languages, mathematics”’. The 
Duke of Argyll opens the series with Canada, and Sir J. D. 
Rees and Mr. J. X. Merriman are to follow on India and 
South Africa. This volume on Canada is simply packed with 
information and data which one who has been Governor- 
General of the Dominion is more likely than most writers to 
have at command. The Duke clearly has kept himself in 
close touch with Canadian affairs. On the historical side 
he is less careful. His statement that a century and a 
quarter has passed since Wolfe almost despaired of winning 
his way into Quebec is a quarter of a century out. ‘‘ It was 
at night’’, says the Duke, ‘‘that Levis and the isle of 
Orleans saw the troops transferred to the ships and his 
flotilla sail silently past the fortress upstream and land two 
miles above the fortifications’’. That sentence sums up 
everything that did not happen. The ships were sent up- 
river days before the attack was delivered, the troops were 
mainly moved along the south shore, some to be transferred 
to the ships, some to cross to the north shore early on the 
morning of September 13, and Wolfe himseif dropped down 
the river to the landing-place at the Anse au Foulon. If 
the Duke of Argyll aims at writing impressionist history he 
should at least receive his impressions from facts. A map and 
an index make the book one of easy reference. 
**The Old North Trail.’ By Walter McClintock. 

millan. 1910. 15s. net. 

Mr. McClintock being a member of a Forestry Commission 
appointed by the United States Government, found himself 
on the west side of the Rocky Mountains, and there met 
with a famous Indian scout in the employment of the 
Government. This Blackfoot led him across to the eastern 
side of the Rockies and there introduced him to the Black- 
foot Reservation. He made a stay of several years amongst 
them and was adopted as a son by Mad Wolf, an eminent 
Blackfoot Chief and ‘‘ medicine man’’, and thus became 
free of the tribe, its customs, worship, ceremonies, language, 
traditions, and legends. The Old North Trail, which 
gives title to the book, was the route traversed on 
their war expeditions, which ranged into Canada, where other 
tribes of Blackfeet had their homes, and as far south as 
Mexico. A chain of Blackfeet reservations now runs from 
the Blackfeet Reservation in the United States, where Mr. 
McClintock dwelt amongst them, up to the Blackfeet Re- 
servation in Canada. Along the North Trail in the old days 
met the hostile tribes of the Blackfeet, Crows, Sioux, and 
others who made war, and incidentally provided material for 
those stories of Fenimore Cooper delightful to boys. Mr. 
McClintock has a high opinion of the Blackfeet Indians; 
physically, morally, and intellectually he considers them a 
fine type, and he believes that under the new regulations of 
the United States they will pass from savagery to modern 
civilisation and become a valuable element in the industrial 
society of America. They are becoming agriculturists and 
traders, and seem to have acquired that power of resistance 
to the approaches of an unaccustomed civilisation to 
which so many of them at first succumbed. Mr. McClin- 
tock’s object was to collect whatever he could of the ancient 
legends, stories, and mythical lore which were dying out with 
the older generation of Indians, and to preserve it in his 
book. His description of the sun worship and the ‘“ medi- 
cine’’ or magical rites is especially interesting. The 
Blackfeet worshipped the sun as the source of all good; their 
medicine men ’’ were the experts amongst them who in- 
herited and practised the incantations and magic arts by 
which the spirits of evil who produced natural calamities 
and diseases were propitiated or driven away. It is the 
familiar story of a primitive people. The folk-lore, the tales 
about animals and of an extraordinary person known as 
“Old Man ”’, a sort of Saturn of Blackfeet mythology, are 
especially quaint and amusing. Mr. McClintock wins our 
sympathies for the Blackfeet, and appreciation for the book 
he has written about them. 


“‘The Golf Courses of the British Isles.” By Bernard Darwin. 
——- by Harry Rountree. London: Duckworth. 1910. 

8. net. 
“Some Golf Courses of the British Isles’’ would have been a 
more correct description of this book; for hundreds of 


London: Mac- 


courses, some of them sporting and excellent—if none of 
them notorious—are not included. To mention one out of 
the many which Mr. Darwin has not been able to find room 
for, there is Bramshot. It is just mentioned in the chapter 
on ‘‘ London Courses ’’ as one of the courses ‘‘ which really 
are golf, and not a good or even bad imitation of it’’ ; but 
so great is the pressure on his space the author cannot aid us 
more than this. Bramshot, none the less, is very good golf 
indeed, and the view from one part of it very beautiful. 
Where Mr. Darwin describes a course in detail he is always 
well worth reading ; what could be truer than his notes on 
North Berwick and the terrors of the seventeenth hole, Point 
Garry? The short approach, where one can see the flag, is 
not very alarming, despite the slope and keenness of the 
green ; but playing a long approach one has a hateful idea 
of playing into the sea, though actually the risk may not be 
so great as that of the tee shot at Perfection. Mr. Darwin 
has played on links all over England and Scotland, and has 
visited not a few in Wales and Ireland, and there are very 
few about which he has not something apt and fresh to say. 
He advises the Oxford golfing visitor to go to Frilford instead 
of Radley, and it cannot be denied that in winter at least 
to be on the pretty at Radley means very often to be cupped 
in mud. Golf in mud is not singular, however, to Radley ; 
at certain of the links just west of London one is rarely out 
of the mud at this time of year. Mr. Darwin cares for 
scenery as well as golf, and can describe it with evident 
enthusiasm. He praises the beauty of Broadstone, but is the 
tumulus there really ‘‘ Roman’”’ as he says? One associates 
these barrows with an age thousands of years before the 
Roman invasion. Mr. Rountree’s pictures are effective, if 
the colour is here and there rather rich. 


“Notes of a Life.’ By John Stuart Blackie. Edited by A. 
Stodart Walker. London: Blackwood. 1910. 6s. net. 


We have had the Life of Professor Blackie, his Letters to 
his Wife, which we noticed some time ago, edited by his 
nephew, Dr. Stodart Walker, and the same editor now pub- 
lishes the present book, which is an autobiography begun by 
Professor Blackie in 1869. He wrote the seven chapters here 
presented and then stopped in deference to the views of his 
friends that a formal biography, rather than such a 
personal memoir, was the fitter mode of treating his striking 
and picturesque character and career. The Life, as we have 
said, was written and had the success which it naturally 
would have while the memory of his figure and speeches and 
acts was vivid to all Scotsmen and to many Englishmen. 
Everything that Professor Blackie said, wrote, or did will 
have irresistible fascination for thousands of people for 
another five-and-twenty years. After that probably very 
little of his will remain permanent in literature. He will 
become a shadow of a name, like his great hero ‘‘ Christopher 
North’’. The story of Blackie ‘‘ making his soul’’ by 
freeing himself from Presbyterian theology under German 
influences recalls the similar story of Carlyle. It was the 
note of the time, and it has now no actuality for this genera- 
tion ; but to those who remember it every reminiscence of it in 
any striking character of the time is welcome. To these 
Blackie’s account of the theological controversies in Scot- 
land—if we can dignify many of the puerilities with the 
name—and of the prominent personalities will be eagerly 
read. And so will his disquisitions on politics, and espe- 
cially what he says about his ‘‘ wise young friend ’’ the Lord 
of Dalmeny and the society at that famous house. We read 
why Blackie, a philosophical Liberal, refused to follow his 
admired friend Gladstone on Irish Home Rule, and what he 
thought of Beaconsfield, and what he nearly said in an 
impulsive moment about him in presence of Lady Beacons- 
field, to whom he had not yet been introduced. There is 
also a characteristic lecture to his Greek class on Aristo- 
phanes, in which not a word is said of Greek plays, but 
instead an account is given of his visit to the theatre to 
see Irving, and a solemn warning addressed to Scottish 
ministers, who would have none of the theatre. To all 
who knew and admired Blackie this book will seem of th 
best. 


“Seymour Hicks: Twenty-five Years of an Actor's Life.” By 
Himself. London: Alston Rivers. 1910. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hicks is not the first author to finish better than he 
begins. It is a good fault, for it is much better to stumble 
over the first fence than to lie kicking in the last ditch. So 
we forgive Mr. Hicks his dedication and his preface—though 
we confess they checked us. Here, we thought, is another case 
of a man with a good story to tell who is either too idle or too 
stupid to tell it. We are delighted to find that we were 
wrong. Mr. Hicks’ book is by no means the ‘“‘ pousse-café 
of other people’s witticisms’’ he would have us believe: 
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it is an excellent and lively record of an actor’s life. 
Mr. Hicks raises the question (which he says is often 
put to him) as to who should be an actor. His own career, 
for those who can read between the lines, is an answer as 
complete as one is likely to find, We may sum it up some- 
what thus: You may be tall or you may be short ; you may 
be Apollo or not Apollo; you may have the voice of angels 
or the voice of a poll-parrot: all these things will be vary- 
ing advantages or disadvantages in your favour, but the one 
and over-mastering quality that you must possess, the one 
virtue without which the highest qualifications will be as 
nothing to you is, that no other life is tolerable to you at all. 
Mr. Hicks shows this in every line of his book. As only a 
youth with the actor’s temperament could, he threw up every- 
thing to starve on the stage. He was willing, and more than 
willing, for any humble job behind the scenes ; he was con- 
tent, and more than content, to live on tea and bread and 
butter and be permitted to be the devoted slave of any stage 
manager who would engage him. Meanwhile he was always 
on the look-out for advancement. Indeed, we imagine that 
those who had to do with Mr. Hicks in those days must have 
‘found it rather difficult to know what he was not doing in 
the theatre, for here was a young man prepared at a moment’s 
notice to play any part or fulfil any duty—prepared to 
act or prompt 6r’ produce, interview troublesome visitors, 
write im a new scene (or a whole play if desired), and all 
on the most reasonable terms! We have resisted the tempta- 
tion to quote any of Mr. Hicks’ stories. Needless to say they 
are many and good, for Mr. Hicks is a wit and has the dis- 
crimination of a wit. But Mr. Hicks’ book requires no such 
props as these. His own record has been a worthy tale to 
tell, and he has told it admirably. 


Christmas Carol.’ By Charles Dickens. Illustrated by Ethel 
F. Everett. London: The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle”. 1910. 5s. net. 
This is a very fine edition of the ‘‘ Christmas Carol’’, its 
special feature being the series of ten drawings in colour by 
Miss Ethel F. Everett, with a sketch of ‘‘Tiny Tim”’ as 
frontispiece. These drawings wonderfully visualise the 
characters of the celebrated story, and Miss Everett has 
chosen the scenes which bring out the weird, fanciful, 
pathetic, or poetic sides of the story. She has passed by the 
commoner features which might have been more easily repre- 
sented with a coarser pencil. The drawings are a charming 
product of a woman artist who has more sympathy with the 
delicate and tender elements in Dickens than with his 
exuberance and grotesqueries. 


‘Green Willow and other Japanese Fairy Tales.” By Grace 
James. Illustrated by Warwick Goble. London: Macmillan. 
1910. 15s. net. 

Charming pictures and quaintly fanciful stories, some 
taken from Ko-ji-Ki or the ‘‘ Record of Ancient Matters ”’, 
which, Miss James explains, contains the mythology of 
Japan; others are from memory. Mr. Marcus B. Huish’s 
story, ‘‘ The Espousal of the Rat’s Daughter’’, and Mrs. 
T. H. James’ version of ‘‘ The Matsuyama Mirror ’’ are the 
only two in the collection for which Miss James herself is 
not responsible. These fairy stories of the Far East are 
first cousins to those more familiar in the West, and are a 
striking proof of the kinship in these matters of the world’s 
children. 


** Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Decembre. 


M. Ollivier has another article in this number on the 
preliminaries of the War of 1870. He sketches with a firm 
hand, marvellous for a man of his age, the characters and 
capacities of the various generals who were placed in com- 
mand of the eight Corps d’Armée. It is clear that Court in- 
fluence had a great deal too much to say in the whole matter, 
and when the right men were employed they seem always to 
have been in the wrong place. At first there were to be three 
armies operating separately ; then, when all arrangements 
had been made, this was hurriedly changed to one army in 
eight divisions, of which the Emperor had supreme command, 
but MacMahon alone was fitted for that position. Napoleon 
was quite unfit for the task, his health was in a very bad 
state, and even the greatest commanders may fail in such con- 
ditions. He never could come to a decision. We feel certain 
of failure before the struggle begins. M. Leroy Beaulieu has 
a fascinating article on Tolstoy, with an account of a visit 
to him a few years since. He rightly indicates that Tolstoy 
had nothing in common with the anarchists and revolu- 
tienaries who claim him as their chief. They are atheists 
while he was before everything a believer. 
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The ALTERNATIVE METHOD of ADMISSION for THOSE UNABLE 
to PAY is by the VOTES of the SUBSCRIBERS, either FREE QR WITH 
PART PAYMENT towards cost. 


£40 


SUBSCRIPTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED by 
Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
who gladly gives ADVICE and INFORMATION. 
Offices, 36 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 
Tel. : 7,684 London Wall. 


A DAY REQUIRED IN VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
to SUPPORT those PATIENTS who are PARTLY or 
WHOLLY DEPENDENT on the CHARITY. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


RAZOR 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


Black Handle... _... 5s. 6d. | A pair Ivory Handles in 
Ivory H ‘ras FT * ussia Leather Case 2is. 
Kropp STROP 7s. 6d.| Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


Wholesale: Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks The only Palliative in 
of SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRHGEA, CHOLERA & DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
each Bottle. 


ing Medical Testimony with 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


It is hoped that the public will not confuse the 
Car & General Insurance Corporation, Ltd., of 1 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C., with the Law Car & 
General Insurance Corporation, which is now in 
Liquidation. The Car & General Insurance Corporation 
was established in 1903, and has no connection whatever 
with the Law Car & General Insurance Corporation, 
established 1906. 


RITISH COLUMBIA.—High-class Investments 
EITY LOTS and ACREAGE in’ the Cities of Vancouver and North Vancouver 


or on FIRST MORTGAGES at 8 and 9 per cent.—JOHN ALEXANDER & 
CO., NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C., ESTATE BROKERS. References ; 
The Bank of British North America, Gracechurch Street, London; or Rev. J. 
Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver, B.C. 


YPEWRITING OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
De 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon poles. 34. p 1,000 words, 


NORA DICKINSON, ardens, Ilford, 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE LORDS, 
LORD ROBE 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. Ba 
Lorp Curzo 


QUESTION. 


CECIL, K.C, 


LFouR, Lorp LANSDOWNE, Lorp ROSEBERY, 


and others. 


A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the ‘* Satiirday ” Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 


Price 6d. ; by post 7d. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


“*SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON. 
5s. net. Of all Booksellers, or post free 58. 3d. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as 
ever is proved by the continuous steady 
demand for the work. 


‘““SATURDAY” BRIDGE 


is admitted to be the Standard Book on the 
Game. It takes its name from the Saturday 
Review, in which its chapters appeared. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON. 
1s. net. Post free is. ijd. 


— — 


“SATURDAY ” 
AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT. 


3s. 6d. net. NOW READ 
Contents. 
LAWS OF AUCTION BRIDGE. 
I. INTRODUCTION. 

Il. DESCRIPTION OF THE GAME, 

III. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

No Trump Formula—Examples of No Trump Hands. 

IV. DECLARATIONS BY THE DEALER. 

No Trumps—Hearts—Diamonds—Clubs—Spades. 
Vv. DECLARATIONS BY THE SECOND PLAYER. 

VI. DECLARATIONS BY THE THIRD PLAYER. 

. DECLARATIONS BY THE FOURTH PLAYER. 
Doubling Original No Trump made by Declarer. 

BIDDING AFTER THE FIRST ROUND. 

IX. DOUBLING. 

X. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE 
TRUMPS. Varieties of Strategy—Short suit leads—Singleton leads— 
Avoidance of tenace cons s—Table of leads—Returning leads— 
Leading up to or through Dummy—Finessing—Signalling ability to 
ruff—The Discard when there is a trump—Drawing trumps. 

XI. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE 
NO TRUMPS. The Original lead—Card to lead originally—The 
Fourth best. 
OF LEADS. 
Modifications of the lead due to Mattes Play of the Elder Hand 
—The Play of the Play of the Fourth Hand— 
The Play of the Declarer—The Discard when there is No a 
. EXAMPLES OF STRATEGY. 
. AMENITIES. 


Hints on General Play. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free 3%. OG 


A CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


NEW EDITION, 3s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Str RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


2 charming Plates in Colours, 2 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 


The Scotsman says :—‘ Lovers of nature and of sport will welcome a new and cheaper 


edition of A. Innes Shand’s ‘Memories of Gardens.’ 


most lucid writers on these subjects. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


Mr. Shand was one of our best and 


The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 


Order of your Bookseller, or direct from the Office, 3s, 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING ca, Lrp., 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Bodley Head Books 


FINE 6s. NOVELS 


THE SONG OF SONGS . 
By SUDERMANN. 


“ Here in this book is perfect art of its kind—and something more—a 
woman for men to ponder over and to mourn, a Venus without God) 
and without luck. . . . It would be wrong for anyone who 

* burns with shame 


To hear the stork called by its name’ 
to attempt to cure his infirmity by reading Sudermann’s novel. It would 
burn such a person up like a scroll.” —Daily Chronicle. 


COTTAGE PIE 
By NEIL LYONS, Author of “ Arthurs,” ‘ Sixpenny 
Pieces.” 


THE HAND OF THE NORTH 
By MARION FOX. 


MY BROTHER THE KING 
By E. H. COOPER. 


OCTOBER YVYAGABONDS 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


LITERARY LAPSES 


(Humorous Sketches, 8s. 6d. net). By STEPHEN 
LEACOCK. 


BELLCROFT PRIORY 
By W. BOURNE COOKE. 


VANITAS 
Stories by VERNON LEE. 8s. 6d. each. 


VERSE 


THE NEW INFERNO 
A New Poem by STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 4s, 6d. net. 


“Mr. Stephen Phillips is to be congratulated and thanked for the 
accomplishment of an arduous feat, which few, perhaps none, of his 
contemporaries could have brought to such triumphant conchusion.” 


Morning Post. 
WILD FRUIT 
Poems by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 5s, net. 


“Mr. Phillpotts possesses the gift of pure melodious song in a very high 
and fascinating degree. . . . This book should introduce the novelist of 
Dartmoor to a new public, and secure him a new recognition.” 

Mr. ArTHUR WauGu, in Daily Chronicle. 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By H. S. CHAMBERLAIN. Translated by Dr. LEES. 
With Introduction by LORD REDESDALE. 2 vols. 
25s. net. 


NAPOLEON IN CARICATURE 
By A. M. BROADLEY. 2 vols. 42s. net. 250 
Illustrations, 24 in Colour. 


HARRISON AINSWORTH 
and his Friends 
A Biography. By S.M. ELLIS. 2 vols. $2s. net. 


CECIL RHODES: his Private Life 
By his Private Secretary, PHILIP JOURDAN. 
7s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 


A PRINCESS OF STRATEGY 
A Biography of Anne Louise Benedicte, Duchess du 
Maine. By ALBERT PIEPAPE. Translated by 
J. L. MAY. 12s, 6d. net. 


A VAGABOND IN THE CAUCASUS 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL FRANCE: a Study 
By LAURENCE JERROLD. 65s. net. 


JAPAN FOR A WEEK: Britain for ever 
By A. M. THOMPSON. 17 Illustrations. 5s, net. 
CATALONIA AND THE BALEARIC 
ISLANDS; an Historical and Descrip- 

tive Account 
By A. F. CALVERT, 250 Illustrations. 3g, 6d. net 


JOHN LANE, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Handbook to the Permanent Collection of the Manchester City 
Art Gallery (Compiled by J. Ernest Phythian). - 2s. 
Notes on the Post-Impressionist Painters (C. J. Holmes). 
Warner. 1s. 
Fiction. 


The Mountain of God (E. Stevens). Mills and’ Boon. 6s. 


History anD ARCHZOLOGY. 

The Cambridgeshire Portion of the Great Survey of England of 
William the Conqueror (Edited by the Rev. C. H. Evelyn- 

*“' White). Cambridge : Bowes and Bowes. 5s. net. 

The Prehistoric Period in South Africa (J. P. Johnson), 10s. 
net ; In Defence of the Regalia, 1651-2 (Rev. Douglas Gordon 
Barron), 16s. net. Longmans, Green. 

George the First’s Army, 1714-1727 (Charles Dalton. Vol. I.). 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s. net. 

Natura, History 
Britain’s Birds and their Nests (A. Landsborough Thomson). 
Edinburgh : Chambers. 21s. net. 
REPRINT. 
Poems (George Meredith. Vol. I11.). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
j THEOLOGY. 
Egypt and Israel (W. M. Flinders Petrie). 8.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 
The Cape Peninsula (Réné Juta). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 

Flashes from the Orient (John Hazelhurst). Hazell, Watson and 
Viney. 1s. 6¢. net. 

For Her Namesake (Edited by Stephen Langton). Herbert and 
Daniel. 3s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

African and European Addresses (Theodore Reesevelt). Put- 
nam. 6s, 

Common Sense in Politics (Job E. Hedges). 
Moffat. $1.25 net. 

Fragrance among Old Volumes (Basil Anderton). Kegan Paul. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Magical Titbits (Professor Hoffmann). Routledge. 2s. 6d. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
Having Removed to their New and Much Enlarged Premises at No. 
43 PICCADILLY, 


Invite inspection of their stock of BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS theres 
most of which are especially suited for CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall). 
Telegraphic Address : “‘ BookmEN, Lonpon.” Telephone : Mayrarr 3601. 


New York: 


In the JANUARY NUMBER of 


SCRIBNER’S| 
MAGAZINE 


The first of a Series of Articles by 


PRICE COLLIER, 


Author of ‘‘England and the English from an 
American Point of View.” 


These articles will deal in a broad way with 
the great problems’ that confront the West in the 
East with a special view of what ENGLAND has 
achieved in INDIA. 


Sir Conan Doyle’s 
“THE RED STAR.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


Many other Articles and good Short Stories. 


At all Bookstalls. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


Biography. 
®SAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
ROUDE (J. A.) 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. 6d. 
CESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols. 7s. 
GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MARSHMAN (J. C.) 
MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. ss. 6. 


STEPHEN (Sir JAMES) 
ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. each 
TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
THE eogney HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 
VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 


Travel and Adventure. 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 
SEAS AND LANDS, With :7 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BAKER (Sir S. W.) 
EIGHT vans IN CEYLON. 


tions, 3s. 6d 


RIFLE AND HOUND IN CEYLON. 
lllustrations, 3s. 
‘BENT (J. T.) 
THE RUINED CITIES BASHORALAND. 


With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 


With 6 Illustra- 


BRASSEY (Lady) 
A VOYAGE IN SUNBEAM.” 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d 
FROUDE (J. A.) 


OCEANA: or, England and Her Colonies. 
With 9g Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. With 
Ilustrations, 3s. 6d. 
HAGGARD (H. R.) 
A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. 


tions, 3s. 


With 31 Illustra- 


KNIGHT (E. F.) 
THE CRUISE OF THE ALERTS.” 


2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 


With 


History. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


OF CIVILIZATION IN ,.ENGLAND 
D FR Rants. SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 
Tos. 
FROUDE (J. we 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
12 vols. 38. 6d. each. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 
4 vols. 3s. 6d. each 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 3s. 6d. 

SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 

DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 3s. 6d. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS CF 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 

JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS v KING GEORGE 
IV., KING WILLIAM a QUEEN 
VICTORIA. vols. 3s. “each 

KAYE (Sir J.) and MALLESON 
(Colonel). 
OF THE MUTINY OF 
857-8. 6vols. 3s. Ed. 
MACAULAY (Lord) 
COMPLETE WORKS., “‘ Albany Edition.” With 
12 Portraits, 12 vols. Each 3s. 
Vols. 1.-VI.—History of England. 

Vols. VII.-X.—Essays and Biograp’.ies. 

Vols. XI.-XII.—Sketches, Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c., and Index. 

ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT neue, 
- With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 3s. 

wee yy FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
ORD MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


| (Dean) 


With 6 | 


HISTORY OF THE UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Each 3s. 
SMITH (R. 


CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGIBIANS. 
With Maps, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d. 


Popular Science. 


CLODD (E.) 


STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of 
Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 


HELMHOLTZ (HERMANN von) 


_ With 66 | 


rorssss LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC SUB- 
= With 68 Illustrations. 2 vols. Each 


PROCTOR (R. A.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE * FALCON. ” With 2 | 


Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 


THE ‘‘FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. 


Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: A Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
trations, 3s 6d. 


NANSEN (F.) 
THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 33s. 6d 
STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAY-GROUND OF (The Alps). 
With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 
“TYNDALL (JOHN) 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 


Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
6r Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


With 


Being 
With 


LEISURE READINGS. 3s. 6d. 
FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


ately AND MARVELS OF ASTRONOMY. 


3S. 
STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 3s. 6d. 
OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. 3s. 6d. 
OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. 3s. 6d. 
PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. | 3s. 6d. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. -. éd. 
THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. 3s. 6d. 
THE MOON. 6d. 
THE ORBS AROUND US. 


STANLEY (Bishop) 
FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. With 260 


Illustrations, 3s. 


38. 6d. 


WOOD (Rev. J. G.) 


OUT OF DOORS, With 1: Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
ea) REVISITED. With 33 Illustrations, 


STRANGE DWELLINGS. With 60 Illustrations, 


Fiction. 


DOUGALL (L.) 


BEGGARS ALL. 3s. 6d. 


_ DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 


HOURS OF ERENCES IN THE ALPS. With © 


7 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF ly «9 **POLESTAR,” and 

other Tales. 3s. 
THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the Huguenots. 
With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. ‘3s. 6d. 


Fiction—continued. 
FROUDE (J. A. 


THE TWO eng 7 oF DUNBOY: an Irish 
Romance. 3s. 


HAGGARD (H. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN, 20 Illustrations. 3s. 64, 
ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE, 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 35.64. 
DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, . 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 38 6d, 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS, 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW, With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 1:6 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) and LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE, 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LANG (A.) 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of the Days of 
Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 3s. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 
THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. HYDE; with other Fables, 2s. 6d. 
THE WRONG BOX. 3s. 6d. ‘ 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3s. 6d. 
WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 6d. 


Miscelianeous. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 


LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. Gd. each. 


| BECKER (W. A.) 


CHARICLES ; or, Illustrations of the Private 
Lite of the Ancient Greeks, With 26 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


GALLUS ; or, Roman Scenes in the Time of 
Augustus. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 
HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 
LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 

46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 
HAGGARD (H. R.) 


A FARMER’S YEAR. 
3s. 6d. 


With 


With 36 Illustrations. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait, 3s, 64. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 

THE TesLEas OF THE FIELD. With Portrait. 
3s 
WOOD MAGIC: a 

and Vignette. 3s. 6d 


With Frontispiece 


LANG (A.) 


CUSTOM AND MYTH. 3s. 6d. 

MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 

THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 35. 6d. 
MORRIS (WILLIAM) 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


Mental, Political, and 
Economic Science. 
BAGEHOT (W.) 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
MACLEOD (H. D.) 
ELEMENTS OF BANKING. 3s. 6d. 


MILL (J. S.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3s. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 35. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London; 


New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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SATURDAY 
HANDBOOK. 


Published a year ago, is still valuable for its data and 
guidance as to Unionist principles and policy. 


Reduced to half-price—18, 3d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
~ Lord R. Cecil, K.C. 


Treland W. Long, MP. 
The Army ... Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P, 
Tariff Reform Bonar Law, M.P. 
Urban Land... E.G. Pretyman, M.P. 

(2) Alan Burgoyne, M.P. 
Education .. .. Sir W. Anson, Bart., M.P. 
The Imperial Problem... _... Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Licensing .. George Cave, K.C., M.P. 
The New Finance... .. .. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 
Agricultural Land Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 
Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social Legislation... . Sir W. Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment ‘ . Hon. Claude Hay. 

The Budget .. Arthur Baumann. 
Foreign Affairs... Mark Sykes. 
Socialism ... J L. Garvin. 

The Position of the Church ... Harold Hodge. 


With a Letter from 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


From Messrs. W.H. Smith's Bookstalls and any Bookseller, 18. 3d. net, 
Or direct from the Office, post free, 1% 7d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Society, Political, and Social circles. 
Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


Orrices: TALLIs House, TALiis STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“ Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


LO N D Oo N “A brilliant book.”—TZémes. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK CONTAINS: 
ENGLAND—MALAYA : 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 
THE MIGRATORY COOLIE. 


CRUDE RUBBER WASHING. 
TEA AND TEA SHARES—A SPECIAL 
INTERVIEW. 


“Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad, 4/4 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art,  hoge Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ ises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 

cy Duties, Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 

Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
a Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


W., 


** Particularly good.” —Academy 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND T. COOK, M.A. 


ENVIRONS. 


The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 
8o Illustrations. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzanee, Land’s End 
Seilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criceleth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each. 


Post free rom Darlington & Co., Liangoilen. | 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Declaration of Dividend No. 15. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT AN INTERIM DIVIDEND 
of rro per cent. (5s. 6d. per 5s. share) has been declared by the Board for the half- 
year coding of DECEMBER, 1910. 

This DIVIDEND will be paid to all Shareholders registered in the books of 
the Company at the close of business on 31st of DECEMBER, 1910, and to holders 
of COUPON No. 15 attached to Share Warrants to bearer. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the rst to the 7th of JANUARY, ror11, 
both days inclusive. 

The DIVIDEND will be payable to South African regi d Sharehold 
from the Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the 

don Office, 1 London Wall Buildings, London Wal!, E.C., on or about the 
of FEBRCARY, 1911. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment of the DIVIDEND on presentation of COUPON No. 15 
at the London Office of the Company, or at the Conpaget Francaise de Mines 
d’Or et de !'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris, or at the Banque Internationale 
de Bruxelles, Brussels. : 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination and will be 
payable at any time on or after the 11th of FEBRUARY, 1911. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS "7 by the Londor Office to 
Shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to a deduction of 
the English Income Tax. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to 
Shareholders resident in France, and COUPONS paid by the Compagnie Frangaise 
de Mines d'Or et de !'Afrique du Sud, Paris, will be subject to a deduction on 
account of French Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 


COUPONS presented at the que Inter le de Bruxelles, Brusseis, must 
ty anied by Affidavits or Statutory Declarations on forms obtainable 
om the 


yf London Office, or from the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, 
declaring the full name and residence of the owner of the Share Warrants from 
which such Coupons have been detached. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NATIONAL MINERALS CORPORATION, 


The British Radium Corporation. 


Tue Second Ordinary General Meeting of the National Minerals 
Corporation, Limited, was held on Wednesday, Mr. Horace Barrett 
(Chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman said: You will have observed from the balance- 
sheet that the investment aceeuts now stands at £80,626 Os. 6d. 
This is £53,626 in excess of the amweant standing to the credit of the 
investment account at the date of the account submitted at the last 
meeting. These investments, as you will have gathered from the 
report, are almost solely in Six per Cent. Preference shares of the 
first subsidiary of this company—namely, the St. Ives Consolidated 
Mines, Limited. Your Board regard these investments as of con- 
siderable promise, which I venture to think you will appreciate if 
you bear in mind for a moment’the prospects that we have and the 
valuable commodities at disposal. -Let me remind you of our 

sition. Our first subsidiary is, as I have already said, the St. Ives 

nsolidated Mines, Limited, and the British Radium Corporation, 
Limited, is a subsidiary of that company. All the shares in the 
British Radium Corporation, Limited, are held by the St. Ives 
Consolidated Mines, Limited, and, as you know, we hold the bulk of 
the shares in the St. Ives Consolidated Mines, Limited. Now, 
the commodities to which I have referred, I must mention the one 
—now so well known to you—namely, radium. It may please you 
to hear that the process inaugurated by Sir William Ramsay, which 
I referred to at the last meeting, has proved a technical success, and 
a commercial success has in its sequence followed. This you will 
understand when I tell you that the British Radium Corporation, 
Limited, has already produced radium salts of various strengths, 
containing well over 1000 millegrammes of pure radium bromide. 
Part of this has already been disposed of at the satisfactory price 
of £20 per millegramme. Active negotiations are in progress, 
which we expect will result in further contracts for the sale of 
radium at full market price. The unit for market purposes is a 
millegramme of pure radium bromide. I do not think I need 
enlarge upon these negotiations re future contracts. There will, 
at an early date, be a meeting of the shareholders of the St. Ives 
Consolidated Mines, Limited, and I shall hope then to be able to 
say something quite definite on the matter of the future contracts. 
But before I leave the subject of radium, there is one point which I 
ought to mention. At our last meeting you may recollect that I 
referred to an offer that had been made of 25 per millegramme for 
2000 millegrammes. That offer, owing to conditions put forward, 
and which I referred to at our last meeting, could not be entertained. 
To-day I think you may congratulate yourselves that that offer was 
refused, inasmuch as, instead of realising for such a large quantity 
as 2000 millegrammes, £10,000, the market price of to-day repre- 
sents on that quantity between £36,000 and £40,000. Apart from 
the radium there is the valuable bye-product uranium, now 
regularly produced in various forms and in considerable quantities. 
Many of you are shareholders in the St. Ives Consolidated Mines, 
Limited, and you will remember that at the last meeting of the 
St. Ives Consolidated Mines, Limited, reference was made to the 
proposed establishment of an hotel and spa, with a view to the 
use of the radio-active waters of the Trenwith mine. The matter 
has so far progressed that we are able to show you to-day the plans 
of the proposed establishment. I will now refer to a matter also of 
importance connected with our first subsidiary, the St. Ives Con- 
solidated Mines, Limited. It is in relation to the Giew section. 
The newly erected stamp battery, with complete dressing plant, is 
ready to start, and to start before the end of this year, if it has not 
already been started. With this the St. Ives enters upon its producing 
stage for tin. I am authorised to say that, with the extraordinarily 
rich developments made in the Giew mines to date, most gratifying 
results may be looked for in the immediate future. So soon as this 
is accomplished other units of milling plant will in quick succession be 
put up in one or more of the other sections of those mineral properties 
as developments proceed. If any of you feel disappointed at what 
you may consider delay, I can assure you that there has been an 
enormous amount of work to do, and that it has been physically im- 
possible to get to the producing stage earlier, principally in conse- 
quence of delays in delivery of plant by contractors. Having 
reviewed other transactions and referred to other assets of the 
company the Chairman continued: And now I come to what your 
directors regard as a very important matter, without minimising 
in any way what I have already referred to. At our last meeting 
I told you that this company had acquired a process for the treat- 
ment of complex and refractory ores which was considered to be of 
inestimable value to the mining industries of the world. It was a 
new metallurgical process for the treatment of practically all classes 
of complex ores, which as you may know is of almost unlimited 
quantity and spread over all parts of the globe. Numbers of bulk 
samples of such complex ores have been submitted to us for trial, 
and, with scarcely an exception, have been successfully treated at 
the testing station in Cornwall. The ores so treated have included 
some of the most complex copper, zinc, lead, arsenic, gold, silver, 
antimony, and other ores, and their constituents have invariably 
yielded to the disintegrating and separating action of the methods 
employed. I may mention that as to the rich gold ores of the 
New Found Out Mines, Limited, and similar pyritic ores from other 
Rhodesian mines, the process liberates the gold and thereby makes 
it possible to obtain an extraction of up to 97 per cent. of the gold 
contained in the ores without prolonged roasting and expensive 
plant. After mature consid@ration your directors thought it desir- 
able that a separate company should be formed to take over this 
rocess, and accordingly a company called the National Refractory 
Minerals Process (Martin’s Patent), Limited, has been registered. 
That company has acquired from us all our rights in the process. 
A contract has been entered into for the sale of the Rhodesian patent 
to a_ company to be registered for the purpose and to be called 
the Rhodesian Refractory Minerals Process, Limited. I have not 
been informed this morning, but it is possible that the company has 
been already registered ; if it has not, it is on the eve of registration. 
Some of the most eminent metallurgists of various groups of mine 
owners have witnessed test runs on their ores at the testing station 
and have acknowledged what is represented as the great disintegrat- 
ing power demonstrated to them on a large pone 4 practical scale. 
This being so there can hardly be any doubt that further contracts 
for the acquirement of the process in different countries will follow. 


In this connexion I may say that an application for the Mexican 
rights from a very influential quarter is now under consideration. 
The cost of the process is exceedingly small and the plant simple 
and inexpensive, and in most cases hardly any addition to the exist- 
ing plant on mines is required. That you will see is a very im- 
portant feature. Difficult complex ores, such as zinc, copper, tin, 
arsenic, and lead from well-known mines in various parts of the 
globe have yielded to the treatment with very satisfactory results. 
And now, with the accounts and directors’ report and what I have 
told you, I hope you will feel satisfied. The bulk of the money 
required for our schemes’ has been provided, and your directors 
regard your company’s position as quite satisfactory. : 
r. Sigismund Moritz seconded the motion for the adoption of 

the report and accounts. d 

No questions being asked, the motion was at once adopted 
unanimously. ; 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was anecinemy passed. _ 

The Chairman hating thanked the shareholders, the proceedings 


terminated. 


ELYSEE PALACE HOTEL. 


Business Improving Again. 


Tue Thirteenth Annual General Meeting of the Elysée Palace Hotel 
Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, Mr. Charles Hodges 
(Chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman said that although the balance-sheet, and accounts 
show an improvement on the previous year, the directors would have 
felt much more happy had they been able to show better results and 

aid a dividend. ** Hotel business on the Continent, particularly in 

aris, seems to be in sympathy with hotel business in London; if 
it’s bad in one place, it’s bad in the other. This, no doubt, is due 
to the fact that the same class of visitors travel in both places, and 
we both depend very largely on English clients, and the Americans 
who are over visiting Europe. Hotels of all classes have suffered 
severely from money panics in America and England, and the 
records of many of the hotel companies for the past two years 
have been the worst they ever experienced. Then, as you are doubt- 
less aware, Paris in the early part of the year was for some time 
almost deserted by visitors on account of the floods, which did so 
much damage. Fortunately our hotel, situated as it is on the 
higher part of the Champs Elysees, did not suffer in the same way 
as those more on the level with the river, some of whose visitors 
were almost washed out, and came up to us; but it nove a great 
many people away, and our trade in the early part of the year 
suffered severely. It practically ruined the Riviera season, and, as 
visitors both going and returning from there usually spend a few 
days in Paris, their absence considerably affected our receipts. 
Since the month of March, however, we have been able to recover 
some of our less, and our season was a fairly good one. I find that 
the number of visitors to our hotel was nearly as large as those 
recorded in some of our best years. You will perhaps ask if your 
directors can give you any other reason for the falling-off of profits. 
I think we can, for after carefully looking over our past balance- 
sheets I find that in 1907 ‘a year in which we paid you a 5 per cent. 
dividend, besides putting aside a large amount towards the reduction 
of the debenture issue account and adding to our reserve,’ our 
return for apartments amounted to 1,700,000 francs, against about 
1,400,000 franes this year—a difference of nearly £10,000—whilst the 
number of visitors to the hotel is practically the same. Now, this 
falling off is due to the changed habits of some of our guests. They. 
no longer occupy expensive suites of apartments as they did then, 
and the large majority ask for bed and bath rooms en suite, and 
they do occupy our sitting-rooms. They also take their meals in 
the restaurant instead of having them served as formerly in their 
own private apartments. Owing to the present high cost of pro- 
visions the tendency of the present day is to economise, and this 
really applies to all classes—they spend less money. How long 
this will continue it is impossible to say. Some optimists think we 
are on the eve of another Come I sincerely hope they are right, for 
we sadly need it. In the meantime we have adapted ourselves to 
the changed conditions. Turning to the balance-sheet, you will see 
on the liability side that the profit showing was handicapped by the 
debenture sinking fund, which absorbed £1,796. Had this arrange- 
ment not been in force the profit for the year would have been 
raised to nearly £5,000; but we still-consider it as a profit made by 
the company, because it is, of course, so much written off liabilities. 
Your directors naturally feel anxious to return to the position of a 
dividend-paying company, and we might have declared this year 
one of 2 per cent., but after consulting with our large shareholders, 
who represent some three-fourths of the Ordinary stock, we think it 
better to carry the amount of £13,842 forward to next year’s account, 
and we trust when we meet again that we shall have a more 
substantial profit and be able to pay you a respectable dividend. 
During the period that has elapsed since our financial year ended, 
our returns have made a steady increase, and I may say it is an 
increase of a satisfactory nature. Our increase is due to a larger 
number of visitors staying at our hotel, and this, after all, is the 
backbone of hotel industry. We are also looking forward to a large 
influx of Americans, who will be attracted to Europe next year 
by the Coronation of our King, and not only Americans, but people 
from all parts of the world; and as most of these people pay Paris a 
visit before returning, we shall undoubtedly get a fine share of their 
patronage.” 

Le Comte’ de Ségur-Lamoignon, Vice-Chairman, seconded the 
motion for the adoption of the report. . 

Mr. Nelson considered the directors’ fees excessive for a company 
paying so little to the shareholders, and urged the Board at any, 
rate to reduce that item. ; 

The Chairman, in reply, said that a great deal of work fell to 
the Board and they should be paid accordingly; as it was, the 
pt a were not now drawing the full fees to which they were 
entitled. 

Mr. Nelson expressed dissatisfaction with the Chairman’s reply, 
and forthwith moved that the directors’ fees be reduced. is was 
seconded by Mr. Mather, but the motion was declared to be out 
of order, as no notice of such a proposition had been given. 

The Chairman then put the motion for the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was carried with three dissentients. 
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Learnep, Cuatty, 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the 
Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS 


*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (Price 4d.) CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—Royal Christmases at Gloucester—Christmas Bibliography and Notes—Moving Pictures to 
Cinematographs—The Making of “Christmas’’—Lowthers vy. Howards—Defoe Methodist Chapel, 
Tooting—Owls called “ Cherubims ”’—“ Keep within Compass”—Itinerant Tailors—The Brown 
Sex—New Forms of Speech—“ Yorker’’—Disraeli and Macready—The Three Wishes—Peter Mundy— 
Marriage Relationships—-Knots in Handkerchiefs. 


QUERIES:—Christmas Mummers as Mammals or Birds—Christmas Bough: Christmas Bush—Leonard 
Drory—Lydia White-Lady Conyngham-—T. L. Peacock’s Works— Viscount Ossington — Royal 
Exchange Frescoes—Fores’s Musical Envelope—John Bright’s Quotations—Great Snow in 1614— 
Corn and Dishonesty—Drinking to Gargocil—Babies and Kittens—Westminster Chimes-—Lucky 
Shoes—Houghton Family—Count of the Holy Roman Empire—Sir T. Browne’s Marriage—Sir 
Lyonell Guest— T. Hare of Boston Isaac Jamineau —“ Siligo”— Alex. Glenny — “ Burghmote 
Henningsen and Kossuth. 


REPLIES :—Rey. Sebastian Pitfield’s Ghost—Napoleon and the Little Red Man—“ Young Folks”— 
Taxes on Crests—Whyteheer—Barbara de Bierle-Bohemians and Gipsies—Grey Family—Authors 
Wanted—Royal Arms in Churches—“ Pips’’—Ulysses and Pulci—Homer and Ulysses—Saint’s Cloak 
on Sunbeam—Father Smith— Monastic Sites and Buried Treasure— Wilkinson, Comedian — 
St. Hilda: St. John del Pyke—Fifield Allen—-Baron de Staél in Scotland—St. Armand—“ Moving 
Pictures” in Fleet Street—D. Camerino Arcangelus—English Altar Virgin in Santiago—Women 
carrying their Husbands—Ladies’ Hats in Theatres. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :— Whitaker's Almanack and Peerage—“ An Anthology of the Age of Shakespeare ”— 
“The National Review ”’—Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


OBITUARY :—Albert Hartshorne. 


NOW READY: GENERAL INDEXES. 


Price ros. 6d. net. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN STOCK :— 


THE THNTH SHRINS mex, 


d. 
| * FOURTH SERIES 

GENERAL INDEX 
| * SIXTH SERIES ... 

Being an Index to the Twelve Volumes GENERAL INDEX, 
issued between 1904-1909. | *SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 
| GENERAL INDEX, 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. * EIGHTH SERIES me oF OF 

* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 
This Index contains, in addition to the usual 

Index of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of | peer pan s. RIES... .. 010 6 


Writers, with a list of their Contributions. The | 
number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 

shundred. The Publishers reserve the right of + This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it contains, 
ingreasing the price of the volume at any time. | in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and 


number printed is li | Pseudonyms of Writers, with a List of their Contributions. The 
Tha P imited, and the type has number ,of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 


been, distributed. Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of the volume 
‘ at any time. The number printed is limited, and the type has 
Free by post, 10s. 11d, been distributed. 


G. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, aoe E.C. 


| 


Folate for the E.C., Published by Wesster ‘Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, _ 
Covent Garden, in egy of London.—Saturday 


» 24 December, 1910. 
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